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| wretch to whom he devoted so much huma- 
| nity, to be shocking in itself and widely peril- 
| ous in its influences, we plainly avow that we 


made some reference to the fact that in the | for our part cannot accept good intentions as 
highly improving accounts which are given | any set-off against the production of such a 
to the public of the last moments of mur-| mental state, and that we think the con- 
derers, the murdered person may be usually |demned cells everywhere (left to their ap- 
observed to be entirely dismissed from the | pointed ministers of religion who are very 
moral discourses with which the murderer | rarely deficient in kindness and zeal) would 
favors his admiring audience, except as an| be better without such philanthropy. What 
incidental and tributary portion of his own| would the Home Secretary say to Professor 


egotistical story. 

To what lengths this dismissal of the very 
objectionable personage who persisted in 
tempting the Saint in the condemned cell to 
murder him, may be carried, we have had a 
recent opportunity of considering, in the case 
of the late lamented Mr. Dove. That 
amiable man, previous to taking the special 
express-train to Paradise which is vulgarly 
called the Gallows, indited a document where- 
in he made it manifest to all good people that 
the mighty aud beneficent Creator of the 
vast Universe had specially wrought to bring 
it about that he should cruelly and stealthily 
torture, torment, and by inches slay, a weak 


Holloway, if that learned man applied for 
free admission to the condemned cells through- 
|out England, in order that he might with his 
}ointment anoint the throats of the convicts 
about to be hanged, so that under the influ- 
ences of the application their final sensations 
should be of a mild tickling? What would 
|the Home Secretary reply to the august 
| members of the Hygeian Council of the Bri- 
tish College of Health, if they madea similar 
request, with a view to the internal exhibi- 
| tion for a similar purpose of that great dis- 
covery, Morrison’s pills? Even if some re- 
gular medical hand of eminence were to seek 
the same privilege, with a view to a drugging 








sick woman, and that woman his wife, in| within the limits of the pharmacopceia—say 
order that he, Dove, as with the wings of a/| for the philanthropic purpose of making the 
Dove (a little blood-stained or so, but that’s | patient maudlindrunk with opium and pepper- 
not much) should be put in the way of} mint, and sending him out of this world with 
ascending to Heaven. a leer—how would the Home Secretary re- 

Frightful as this statement is, and sicken- ceive that edifying proposal? And is there 
ing as one would suppose it must be, to any | nothing of greater moment involved in this 
mind capable of humbly and reverentially | revolting conceit, setting its heel on the mur- 
approaching at an inconceivable distance the | dered body, and daring eternity on the edge 


idea of the Divine Majesty, there it stands in 
the printed records of the day : a part of the 
Gaol Court-Newsman’s account of the visitors 
whom the chosen vessel received in his cell, 
of his proposing to sing hymns in chorus in 
the night season, and of the “ Prison Philan- 


of the murderer’s grave ? 

Pursue this advance made by the late Mr. 
Dove on the usual calm dismissal of the mur- 
dered person, and see where it ends. There are 
sent into this world two human creatures: one, 
a highly interesting individual in whom Provi- 


thropist ” declaring him to be a pattern peni- | dence is much concerned—Mr. Dove: one, a 
tent. | perfectly uninteresting individual of no ac- 
Now, to the Prison Philanthropist we con-|count whatever, here or hereafter—Mrs, 
cede all good intentions. We take it for | Dove. Mr. Dove being eee wanted in 
granted that the venerable gentleman did not | the regions of the blessed, Mrs. Dove is 
confer his alliterative title on himself, and| delivered over to him, soul and body, to 
that he is no more responsible for it, than a | ensure his presence there, and provide against 
public-house is for its sign, or a ship for her | disappointment. There is no escape from 
figure-head. Yet, holding this horrible con- | this appalling, this impious conclusion. The 
fusion of mind on the part of the inhuman | special Gaol-Call which was wanting to, and 
a - was found by, Mr. Dove who is hanged, was 

* Pet Prisoners, volume i. page 99. | wanting to, and was not found by, Mrs. Dove 
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the 
Ketc 
latest and holiest of the Prophets ! 

Our title is so associated with the remem- 
brance of this exhibition, that we have been 
led into the present comments on it. But, 
the purpose with which we adopted the title 


was rather to illustrate the general preva- | 


lence of the practice of putting the murdered 
person out of the question, and the extensive 
following which the custom of criminals has 
found outside the gaols. 

Two noble lords at loggerheads, each of 
whom significantly suggests that he thinks 
mighty little of the capabilities of the other, 
are blamed for certain disasters which did 
undoubtedly befall, under their distinguished 
administration of military affairs. They 
demand enquiry. A Board of their particular 
friends and admirers is appointed “to enquire” 
—much as its members might leave their 
cards for the noble lords with that inscrip- 
tion. The enquiry is in the first instance 
directed by one of the noble lords to the 
question—not quite the main question at 
issue—whether the Board can muzzle the 
Editor of the Times? The Board have the 
best will in the world to do it, but, finding 
that the Editor declines to be muzzled, per- 
force confess their inability to muzzle him. 
The enquiry then proceeds into anything else 
that the noble lords like, and into nothing 
else that the noble lords don’t like. It ends 


in eulogiums on the soldierly qualities and 
conduct of both lords, and clearly shows 
their fitness for command to have been so 
completely exemplified, in failing, that the 
inference is, if they had succeeded they would 


have failed. The compliments ended, the 
Board breaks up (the best thing it could pos- 
sibly do, and the only function it is fit for), the 
noble lords are decorated, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

How like the case of the late Mr. Dove! 
The murdered person—by name the wasted 
forces and resources of England—is not to be 
thought of; or, if thought of, is only to be 
regarded as having been expressly called into 
being for the noble lords to make away with, 
and mount up to the seventh Heaven of 
merit upon. ‘The President of the Board 
(answering to the Prison Philanthropist) 
sings peeans in the dark to any amount, and 
the only thing wanting in the parallel, is, the 
finishing hand of Mr. Calcraft. 

Let us pass to another instance. The Law 
of Divorce is in such condition that from the 
tie of marriage there is no escape to be had, 
no absolution to be got, except under certain 
proved circumstances not necessary to enter 
upon here, and then only on payment of an 
enosmous sum of money. Ferocity, drunken- 
ness, flight, felony, madness, none of these 
will break the chain, without the encrmous 
sum of money. The husband who, after 
years of outrage, has abandoned his wife, 
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who is poisoned, Thus, the New Drop usurps | may at any time claim her for his property 
lace of the Cross; and Saint John/and seize the earnings on which she subsists, 
is preached to the multitude as the | The most profligate of women, an intolerable 


torment, torture, and shame to her husband, 
may nevertheless, unless he be a very rich 
man, insist on remaining handcuffed to him, 


jaud dragging him away from any happier 


alliance, from youth to old age. and death, 
Out of this condition of things among the 
common people, out of the galling knowledge 


|of the impossibility of relief—aggravated, in 


cottages and single rooms, to a degree not 
easily imaginable by ill-assorted couples 
who live in houses of many chambers, and 


|who, both at home and abroad, can keep 
jclear of each other and go their respec- 


tive ways—vices and crimes arise which no 
one with open eyes and any fair experience 
of the people can fail often to trace, from the 
Calendars of Assizes, back to this source. It 
is proposed a little to relax the severity of 
a eplton prolonged beyond the bounds of 
morality, justice, and sense, and to modify 
the law. Instantly the singing of pans 
begins, and the murdered person disappears ! 
Authorities, lay and clerical, rise in their 
parliamentary places to deliver panegyrics 
on Marriage as an Institution (which nobody 
disputes to be just); they have much to 
relate concerning what the Fathers thought 
of it, and what was written, said, and done 
about it hundreds of years before these 
evils were ; they set up their fancy whipping- 
tops, and whip away ; they utter homilies 
without end upon the good side of the question, 
which is in no want of them ; but, from their 
exalted state of vision the murdered person 
utterly vanishes. The tortures and wrongs of 
the sufferer have no place in their speeches. 
They felicitate themselves, like the murderers, 
on their own glowing state of mind, and they 
mount upon the mangled creature to deliver 
their orations, much as the Duke’s man in 
the sham siege took his post on the fallen 
governor of Barataria. 

So in the case of overstrained Sunday ob- 
servance, and denial of innocent popular 
reliefs from labour. The murdered person— 
the consumptive, scrofulous, ricketty worker 
in unwholesome places, the wide prevalence 
of whose saeeek physical condition has ren- 
dered it necessary to lower the standard of 
health and strength for recruiting into the 
army, and caused its ranks to be reinforced 
in the late war by numbers of poor creatures 
notoriously in an unserviceable bodily state 
—the murdered person, in this phase of 
his ubiquity, is put out of sight, as a 
matter of course. We have flaming and 
avenging speeches made, as if a bold pea- 
santry, their country’s pride, models of cheer- 
ful health and muscular development, were 
in every hamlet, town, and city, once a week 
ardently bent upon the practice of asceticism 
and the renunciation of the world; but, the 
murdered person, Legion, who cannot at 
present by any means be got at once 4 
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week, and who does nothing all that day but | composing the earth’s past and present faunsze 


gloom and grumble and deteriorate, is put 
out of sight as if none of us had ever heard 
of him! What is it to the holders forth, that 
wherever we live, or wherever we go, we see 
him, and see him with so much pity and 
dismay that we want to make him better by 
other human means than those which have 
missed him? To get rid of his memory, in 
the murdering way, and vaunt ourselves in- 
stead, is much easier. 

Bankrupts are declared, greedy speculators 
smash, and bankers break. ho does not 
hear of the reverses of those unfortunate 

entlemen; of the disruption of their esta- 
tee. of their wives being reduced to 
live upon their settlements; of the sale of 
their horses, equipages, pictures, wines ; of 
the mighty being fallen, and of their magna- 
nimity under their reverses? But, the 
murdered person, the creditor, investor, 
depositor, the cheated and swindled under 
whatsoever name, whose mind does he trou- 
ble? The mind of the fraudulent firm ? 
Enquire at the House of Detention, Clerken- 
well, London, and you will find that the last 
great fraudulent firm was no more troubled 
about Aim, than Mr. Dove or Mr. Palmer was 
by the client whom he “did for,” in the 
way of his different line of business, 

And, lastly, get an order of admission to 
Sin Cuartes Barry’s palace any night in 
the session, and you will observe the mur- 
dered person to be as comfortably stowed 
away as he everisat Newgate. What In said 
to Out in eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
what Out retorted upon In in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, why In would have been 
Out in eighteen hundred and fifty-four but for 
Out’s unparalleled magnanimity in not coming 
in, this, with all the contemptible ins and outs 
of all the Innings and Outings, shall be dis- 
coursed upon, with abundance of hymns and 
re on all sides, for six months together. 

ut, the murdered old gentleman, Time, and 
the murdered matron, BritanniA, shall no 
more come in question than the murdered 
people do in the cells of the penitents—unless 
indeed they are reproduced, as in the odious 
case with which we began, to show that they 


were expressly created for the exaltation of | 


the speech-makers. 


THE WORLD UNSEEN, 


Szverax of our most proficient adepts in 


natural philosophy—including even Sir Hum- 
phry Da have amused themselves by 
guessing the forms and constitution of the 
iving creatures that dwell on otherplanets be- 
onging to our system. For instance, Saturn 
himself, lighter than cork, must be the 
habitat, it is supposed, of creatures incompa- 
rably lighter still, the grossest of whose 
circulating fluids are essential oils and 
alcoholic ethers. It is probable that these 


| hypothetical beings do not differ from those 


so much as many persons might suppose. 
That some, at least, of the material elements 
of other worlds are identical with our own, is 
proved by the inspection of aérolites, which 
supply us by their fall with new-imported, if 
not novel, samples of mineral. The zones of 
Jupiter—which cannot be other than equa- 
torial, tropical, and temperate,—and the 
arctic and antarctic snows visible in the 
polar regions of Mars, offer conditions so 
similar to those of our own earth’s surface, 
that it would really turn out an improbable 
fact, and an unexpected discovery, if a 
Jovine or a Martial menagerie were to exhi- 
bit species more extraordinary in their orga- 
nisation than the antediluvian animals dis- 
covered by Cuvier. But, however that may 
be, one point will not be disputed :—if a 
balloon-load of wild creatures were to reach 
the earth from either of our neighbouring 
planets, the Zoological Society might charge 
a five-guineas entrance to their gardens, and 
would make their fortune within half-a-year. 

It happens that, in a little world more 
accessible to us than either Jupiter or Mars, 
there really exist, unseen, wondrous living 
creatures, unknown to the large majority 
of the human race. If we could fit our- 
selves with a pair of spectacles that would 
enable us to see the inhabitants of Venus, 
distinctly,—to note what dresses they wear, 
how their fashions change, what is their cere- 
monial at births, weddings, and deaths,— 
the spectacle-maker would have a long list 
of customers, and our publishers would give 
us periodical illustrations—coloured and 
plain—of the phases which Venus’s fashion- 
able society, as well as her crescent and her 
waning self, assume. Yet eyes, with which 
we can look into another invisible world, 
are procurable at a reasonable rate. 

7 f want to make Tom Styles’s young people 
some handsome present, but I don’t know 
what on earth to give them;” is the oft- 
uttered complaint of many a worthy god- 
father. “ They are already well set-up 
with dolls, rocking-horses, and baby-houses ; 
and cakes and Christmas-trees are out of 
the question, Styles likes to select his chil- 
drens’ books himself, even if Mrs, Styles 
were not so very particular, and a little too 
strait-laced in her views, not to say, secta- 
rian, A present of books would be a risk to 
run. Do tell me, my dear Sally, what shall 
we give them, this time ?” 

Sally, a matron with her own ideas also, 
mentally runs the round of things presentable, 
and finds nothing but a list of negative items, 
We will step in to Sally’s aid, and suggest—a 
microscope! It is neither high-church, nor 
low-church ; savours neither of Puseyism, nor 
dissent ; is perfectly unexceptional in its poli- 
tical tendencies, and is free from all charge of 
immorality or irreligion. 

The microscope arrived, what is to be done 
with it? “See the vermin in your cistern- 
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water,” says the advertisement in the Times,| You now know how to distinguish with thé 
with the hope of inducing you to purchase|microscope the thread of the warp in a 
a patent self-cleansing charcoal-filter. Don’t | spider’s web, from the thread of the woof, 

see them, unless you are both strong-minded| The butterfly flutters in Tom’s little fingers, 
and strong-stomached; that’s my advice.! Let it flutter—hold against it another slip of 
And, while I am giving it, in steps Noakes|glass. ‘The slip is covered with white dust. 
(who has heard of Styles’s scientific acquisi-| Let us submit that to the searching power; 
tion) with a sample, in a wine-glass, from his|and, lo! we have a collection of scales or 
own private pump. At the bottom of the glass | feathers, with the quill as distinctly visible 
a tiny milk-white speck glidesalong with slow jas that of the pen I now hold in my 
but steady motion. With gentle skill it}hand. Some are broad and flat, with 
is transferred with a drop of water to the|deep-cut notches at their end, semi-trans- 
meniscus-glass of the microscope, placed in| parent, as if made of gelatine, and clearly 
the stand, peeped at with a low power as a/ marked with longitudinal stripes—proof that 
transparent object-—and what is beheld ?| the instrument is not a bad one—others are 
Something very like a whale of the sperma-|more taper in their proportions, opaline in 
ceti species, protruding its huge lips, and texture, mottled with cloudy spots, and ter- 
glaring with a pair of coal-black eyes. Its|minate very curiously in a tuft of bristles, 
substance is an elastic gelatinous blubber | each of which seems to have a little bead at 
composed of grains, which are visibly distinct | its tip end. What can be the use of them ? 
like the berries in a bunch of grapes. Its| Feather-scales terminating in a pencil of hairs 
fleshy, granulated mass heaves and sinks, | like the stamens of flowers ? But, the butterfly 
dilates and contracts, at every motion. But lis stark dead—Tom has pinched its body so 
it has clouded the water by a voluntary act. | tight to prevent its escape. It is much too 
Let us strand our whale on an ebony shore | enormous a creature to be looked at entire 
by the agency of a pin, to see how he will) with a microscope; we must cut up its car- 
behave on dry land. He is burst—he is | case,as a butcher does an ox, and serve it out 


poured out likea eurdled fluid—he is dried | piecemeal. Then we ascertain that its horns 
up—he is gone! Nothing is left of him but|or antennz are covered with scales ; they are 





a morsel of film scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. 

Little Tom is chasing a white cabbage- 
butterfly on the grass-plot. 


It is too much 
for him ; it darts away between a laurel and 
a rose-bush. No; he has it; it has been 
stopped by the wide-spread net of a large 
garden-spider—the diadem. Stay a moment, 
Tom, before you brush the web utterly away. 
We will catch a portion of the tissue on this 
slip of window glass. It makes a nice little 
tailor’s pattern of real gossamer cloth for 
summer use. But, instead of the threads 
crossing each other at right angles like the 
warp and the woof of human looms, there is a 
framework of threads like the spokes of a 
wheel, across which other threads are woven 
round and round. Look; the power of the 
object-glass is high, and we have got into 
the field of view a point where the threads 
cross. But observe, the radiating thread is 
plain and smooth, like a simple iron wire ; | 


elegant shafts, like the trunks of young palm- 
trees. We have rubbed off some of the scales 
in our clumsy dissection—they are strewn 
on the slip of glass beside their parent stem ; 
and we may remark that each scale has at its 
top a single notch cut out of it like the letter 
V, or the wedge of cake which a schoolboy 
would produce with two strokes of the knife, 
if allowed to help himself. Our butterfly’s 
eyes are composite, made up of eyelets to be 
counted—or left uncounted—by hundreds, 
His feet have some resemblance to a hand, 
which you might imagine to be mainly com- 
posed of a couple of broad miller’s-thumbs ; 
but the wonder of wonders is his elaborate 
proboscis, folding up spirally, composed of an 
infinity of corkscrew vessels, and furnished 
with elastic suckers and pumps. All this 
we behold as clearly, though bit by bit, as 
we see that a centenarian oak consists of 
roots, trunk, branches, and leaves. One of 
these days some ingenious artist in taxidermy 


while the concentric threads are studded at| might treat us to a model of the cabbage- 
intervals with transparent beads of different | butterfly, putting together its parts as was 
sizes, one or two little ones intervening} done with the model of the dodo, only on 
between each large one, like artificial neck-| highly magnified scale. Nothing but sucha 
laces of pearls, They are chaplets and rosaries | property butterfly as this (to use theatrical 
on which the flies may say their prayers | phraseology), with every plumelet as visible 
before they receive the finishing stroke from|as those on a turkey-cock, can give us an 
their executioner, the diadem-spider. It is|idea of the stately presence of a papilliona- 
the viscid globules which appear to give to! ceous dandy «s he appears in the eyes of his 
these threads their peculiarly adhesive | fellow lepidoptere. 

character. If you throw dust on a circular; Dust is commonly spoken of as a precise, 
spider’s web, you may observe that it ad- | unvarying, specific thing ; the same under all 
heres to the threads which are spirally dis- | circumstances and in all places. Dust is a 
posed, but not to those that radiate from | nuisance to be despised, to be wiped away, or 
the centre to the circumference, because the | where not, to have the word Slut reproach- 
former only are strung with gummy pearls.' fully traced on it with a finger-tip. But 
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: be ' 
the microseope reveals to us dust as existing 


under a thousand charming and admirable 
forms. The microscopist is obliged to study 
dust attentively, that he may not mistake 
some stray hair, or scale, for a portion of the 
object he is engaged in examining. There is 
antediluvian dust, which was organised into 


beauty before Adam had come into the world | 
to behold it ; there are dust-skeletons, which | 


constitute mountains in their immense aggre- 
gate ; there is living dust, which drops from 
cheese, or metamorphoses itself out of fari- 
naceous matter, or discolours water, or eats 
through solid oak. On a ship out at sea, 
leagues and leagues away from land, there 
falls 1 shower of impalpable dust, brought 
from the great desert by the heated winds, 
and close examination proves it to consist of 
the remains of dead animalcules, There is 
fertilising dust, or pollen, without whose in- 
fluence neither grain nor fruit would reward 
the cultivator’s care. Pollen is very curious 
as an object of study, even if we look no 
further than its outward form, which varies 
greatly in different plants, The rose and the 
poppy have pollen like grains of wheat, 
magnified into semi-transparent weavers’ 


shuttles ; that of the mallow resembles can- 
non-balls covered with spikes; the fuschia 
has pollen like bits of half-melted sticky 
sugar-candy, with which a small quantity of 
horse-hair has become entangled; the pas- 
sion-flower has pollen-grains 


resembling 
Chinese carved ivory balls. Pollen, however, 
varies more when dry than when moist; for 
the effect of the imbibition of fluid, which 
usually takes place when the pollen is placed 
in contact with it, is to soften down angu- 
| larities, and to bring the cell nearer to the 
| typical sphere. Besides the extraordinary 
| markings and inequalities of their surface, 
most pollen-grains have what appear to be 
pores, or slits, in their outer coat, varying in 
number in different species, through which 
the inner coat protrudes itself, when the bulk 
of its contents has been increased by absorp- 
tion. Sometimes the pores are covered by 
little dise-like pieces, or lids, which fall off 
when that. wonderful phenomenon occurs— 
the protrusion of the pollen tube. This ac- 
_ tion takes place naturally, when the pollen- 
_ grains fall upon the surface of the stigma, 
| which is moistened with a viscid secretion ; 
| and the pollen-tubes, at first mere protru- 
sions of the inner coat of their cell, insinu- 
| ating themselves between the loosely-packed 
| cells of the stigma, grow downward through 
| the style, sometimes even to the length of 
several inches, until they reach the ovarium. 
The first change—namely, the protrusion of 
the inner membrane through the pores of the 
exterior, may be made to take placeartificially, 
| by moistening the pollen with water, thin 
| syrup, or dilute acids (different kinds of 
| pollen-grains requiring a different mode of 
| treatment), but the subsequent extension by 
| growth will take place only under the natural 
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conditions. These latter facts, however, belong 
rather to the botanist than the microscopist. 
Pollen, for winter observation, may be stored 
and mounted during the season of flowers. 

Another interesting class of objects, slightly 
assimilating in form to pollen-grains, but 
visible with instruments of much lower power, 
are the eggs of insects. If we fancy them to 
be like bird’s eggs, universally oval and 
smooth, as if cast in moulds of the same 
pattern, though differing in size—we mistake 
greatly. Egg-cups, wherein to eat the eggs 
of insects, must be quite a fancy article of 
design, if they are to fit their contents and 
auswer their purpose. Examine a butter- 
fly’s egg, which you have found sticking to 
the back of a leaf, and the chances are, that 
it resembles a mince pie, or a tartlet, or an 
elaborate sponge-cake. Decorative confec- 
tioners, in search of novelty, would glean 
valuable hints from insect’s eggs, especially 
from those of butterflies and moths. The 
silk-worm’s egg would make a very pretty 
pudding-shape ; and I should be delighted to 
see a box of sweet biscuits modelled after 
the eggs of the peacock butterfly, who de- 
posits her future progeny on nettle-leaves, 
‘The flea lays a pretty little white egg; the 
bug’s egg is like a circular game-pie with a 
standing crust, the lid of which is lifted when 
the young one makes its exit after hatching. 
The blow-fly’s egg is like a white cucumber 
with longitudinal stripes. The shells, or skins, 
of insects’ eggs are also extremely curious 
when emptied of their contents, The eggs 
themselves are somewhat troublesome to 
preserve, to be looked at ; if you leave them 
as they are, they are almost sure to hatch; 
if you squeeze them between two plates of 
glass, they are crushed to a smash and a 
mess ; and if you boil them, they shrivel up 
and spoil. One of these days we shall hit 
upon a method of taking accurate casts of 
the eggs of insects, so as to publish them, 
as we do busts of Victoria. The egglets 
well deserve the honour, on account of 
their great beauty, the regularity of their 
form, the symmetry of the markings on their 
surface, and their easy visibility. 

To return to our dust. There is a tribe of 
organised beings called Diatomaces (for 
shortness diatoms), the name being derived 
from a Greek word which signifies division, 
or dissection. They may be Englished as 
brittle-worts, because the forms with which 
naturalists first became acquainted, grow in 
coherent masses that may be readily cut or 
broken through. It is disputed whether they 
belong to the animal or the vegetable kingdom, 
On the one hand, a green colour and a sim- 
plicity of cellular structure are not decisive 
proots of their being plants; on the other hand, 
mere motion is no proof that an organised 
substance isananimal. Innumerable minute 
living creatures are furnished with hair-like 
instruments of locomotion, called cilia, from 
the Latin word for eyelashes. The rapid 
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vibration of these lashes in water causes the | ance, it looks like a triangular piece of what 
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motion, in the same way that oars propel a|ladies call insertion-work, of the finest tex- 


boat, or—for a better comparison—as the 
paddle-wings of a penguin urge it on in its 
submarine chace after fishy prey. The 
vibration of cilia in animalcules is sometimes 
so rapid—is performed with such inconceiv- 
able swiftness—as only to be perceptible by 
the currents it produces. When, however, 
the creatures become faint and dying, the 
action of the cilia, then performed at a more 
sober pace, is distinctly visible to the human 
eye with the aid of the microscope. Now, 
Ehrenberg and Kiitzing place the diatoms 
amongst the earliest forms of animal life. 
Mr. Hogg has observed a very remarkable 


ture. The hexagonal markings of the cells 
are very beautiful ; and at each corner there 
is a little projecting horn or hook. 

Amongst the diatoms, my own favourites 
are the Naviculs, possibly because they are 
my first love, never having seen a diatom 
before till a charming Navicula met my won- 
dering gaze, and I now carry it about, as a 
bosom friend, in my waistcoat pocket. Navi- | 
cula is Latin for a little ship ; that is all the 
mystery of its nomenclature. Look, Tom, at 
this slip of glass neatly pasted over with 
paper. To its centre is applied a square of: 
thinner glass, so that the objects are mounted 


ciliary arrangement in many of the more | between the two glasses, and the paper is cut 


common diatoms. He has attentively watched | away, so as to 


a diatomean moving slowly across the field 
of the microscope ; when, upon meeting with 
an obstacle to its progress, it has changed its 
course, or pushed the obstacle aside, as if 
conscious of an impediment. Before satisfy- 
ing himself of the presence of cilia, he 
thought the motion of these little creatures 
somewhat remarkable, steering their course 
as they did by a power which they were 
evidently able to call into action or restrain 
at will. In other organisms — the desmi- 


daces— the ciliary motion seen may be 
believed to be due to a physical force acting 
independently of any controlling power ; in 


short, the creature seems to have no will of 
its own. It is a little steamer with the fires 
lighted and the paddles going, but without a 
crew, a pilot, or a captain. On the contrary, 
with the Diatomacez, their cilia may be said 
to act in obedience to a will; for intervals 
of rest and motion are clearly perceptible. 
Consequently, a diatom is an animal. 
Diatoms are beautiful things to look at, 
living or dead ; for an unchangeable portion 
of their delicate persons consists of a flinty 
shield, which retains its intricate markings 
and perforations after the lapse of ages— 
after digestion in potent stomachs, after 
burnings in fire, after boilings in acid, after 
blowings about by the wind, after petrifac- 
tions in rocks, after grindings in mills. There 
are extinct and existing, as there are marine 
and fresh-water species. To describe the 
appearance of a diatom under a good micro- 
scope is about as easy as to describe a veil of 
Honiton lace expressly worked for a royal 
bride, or to give in words a distinct idea of 
the Gothic tracery to be wondered at in the 
churches at Rouen and Amiens. Diatoms 
are easy to find, and yet not easy to lay 
hands on when found. The unskilled mani- 
pulator may for some time endeavour to 
adjust a slide, having a piece of glass exposed 
not larger in size than a pea, on which he is 
informed an invisible object worthy his atten- 
tion is fixed, before he is rewarded by a sight 
of the Triceratium favus, extracted from the 


eave a transparent circle, 
about the size of a fourpenny-piece. Look 
sharp, Tom; what do you see within its 
circumference? What, nothing? Abso- 
lutely nothing, unless the suspicion of a 
little fine dust ? Observe the mark I have 
made with a pencil on the paper at the edge 
of the circle. Close to that we shall find 
something beautiful. I slip my slide in the 
microscope, and there I have it. The tiny 
bark is a boat of cut rock crystal, fit to float 
across a sea of light ; itself might almost be 
believed to be fashioned out of solidified light, 
The central line must be the keel ; the trans- 
lucent planking is clearly visible ; and around 
the sides are cut symmetrical notches, to 
serve as rullocks for ethereal rowers to navi- 
gate this brilliant gondola. What exact 
Navicula this is, I know not. The slide 
was sent me as a specimen of N. hippo- 
campus, of which, Tom, you see there 
are plenty,—those long narrow transparent 
Indian canoes twisted into the line of 
beauty. But my Navicula belongs to none of 
them ; the object-mounter has given it into 
the bargain, and I am very much obliged to 
him for it. 

Navicule are numerous, and widely dis- 
ersed. The green Navicula, about the 

undredth part of an inch in length, was 
found by Dr. Mantell in a pool on Clapham 
Common. The golden Navicula is another 
beautiful species, so named from the numerous 
points within the shell giving it a bright 
yellow appearance. The shell is an oblon 
oval, and has upon it numerous delicate an 
regular flutings. In the vicinity of Hull 
many very interesting varieties of Diatomacese 
have been found, the beauty of the varied 
forms of which delight the microscopist. 
It has been shown by Mr. Sollit that 
the markings on some of the shells were 
so fine as to range between the thirty- 
thousandth and the sixty-thousandth of an 
inch; the Pleurosigma strigilis having the 
strongest raarkings, and the Navicula acus 
the finest. Certain diatoms are common both 
to the old world and the new. The beautiful 


mud of the too muddy Thames. To convey | Meridion cireulare abounds in many localities 
a popular though rough notion of its appear-! in this country ; but there is none in which 
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it presents itself in such rich luxuriance as in 
the mountain brooks about West Point in 
the United States, the bottoms of which, 
according to Professor Bailey, are literally 
covered in the first warm days of spring with 
a ferrugineous-coloured mucous matter, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, which, on 
examination by the microscope, proves to be 
filled with millions and millions of these 
exquisitely beautiful siliceous bodies. Every 
submerged stone, twig, and spear of grass is 
enveloped by them; and the vaving plume- 


THE WORLD UNSEEN. 





like appearance of a filamentous body covered 
in this way is often very elegant. 

The microscope startles us with the in- 
credible information that gigantic mountain 
ranges, such as the mighty Andes, are prin- 
cipally composed of portions of invisible 
animalcules. We need take no man’s word 
for the fact, because we may see with 
our own proper eyes, that the remains 
of these minute animals have added much 
more to the mass of materials which com- 
pose the exterior crust of the globe than 
the bones of elephants, hippopotami, and 
whales. A stratum of slate in Austria, four- 
teen feet thick, was the first that was dis- 
covered to consist almost entirely of minute 
flinty shells. This slate, as well as the Tri- 
poli, found in Africa, is ground to a powder, 
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bottom of the Pacific by certain marine 
animals, probably shell-fish, sea-mice, star- 
fish, and echini. These first devourers have 
been devoured by fish proper, and these other 
fish by gulls and the rest of the sea-fowl, 
whose accumulated excrement forms the 
guano. The diatoms are left in the sediment 
formed by washing the dung. Abundant 
specimens may be obtained from the refuse 
which remains when the gardener has poured 
off his potfull of liquid manure. The mode of 
procuring diatoms from guano, and of pre- 
paring them as microscopic objects, is given 
at pages three hundred and thirty-seven and 
eight of Dr. Carpenter’s learned Microscope 
and its Revelations. The marine forms of 
these creatures are also found in consider- 
able numbers in the stomachs of oysters, 
scallops, whelks, and other molluses, especi- 
ally the bivalves, or the two-shelled species, 
in those of the crab and lobster, and even in 
those of the sole, turbot, and other flat fish. 
Several species rarely or never occurring in 
the usual haunts of their ardent student, 
Professor Smith, have been supplied in abun- 
dance by the careful dissection of the above 
microphagists. Guano diatoms are mostly in- 
visible to the naked eye; like Navicule, under 
a microscope of clearly defining power, they 
make you think you are peeping, by mistake, 











and sold for polishing. A microscope shows | into some new-invented multiple kaleidoscope. 
you the skeletons in tripoli. Turkey-stone, | There are perfectly symmetrical forms, in 
used for sharpening razors and knives ; and| circles, some brightly coloured with green 
rotten-stone, of which housemaids are fond} and blue; others spread out in network of 
for brightening up their rusty fire-irons; are| black and white, mixed with fragments of 


| also composed of infusorial remains. The /|lace, bright prisms, sharp spikes, and frag- 


bergh-mehl, or mountain-meal, has been found | ments o Deo for stage finery and archi- 
in a stratum thirty feet thick in Norway and/tectural decoration. The complete circlets 
Lapland, almost the entire mass being com-| are marvels of highly-wrought workmanship, 


| posed of flinty skeletons of Diatomaces:. In| whose character has been attempted to be 


times of searcity, this earth is mixed with flour |indicated by such names as spider-disc, 
by the poor inhabitants both of the north of| sun-shield, sieve-disc, and twist-disc. One 
Europe and of China to eke out their scanty | ingenious mode of appropriating these tempt- 
subsistence, and cheat their stomachs by the|ing minutie, when found, deserves mention 


| semblance ofa meal. At Holderness, indigging| here; as the tools for manipulating things 


out a submerged forest on the coast, numbers/ unseen will not obviously occur to every 
of fresh-water fossil Diatomacese have been| student. Select a fine hair which has been 


| discovered, though the sea flows over the| split at its free extremity, into from three to 


place at every tide. Ehrenberg discovered, | five or six parts; and having fixed it in » 
in the rock of the volcanic island of Ascen-| common needle-holder, by passing it through 
sion, many siliceous shells of fresh-water in-|a slit in a piece of cork, use it as a forceps, 
fusoria ; and the same indefatigable investi-| with the help of a moderate magnifier. 
gator found that the immense ocean of sandy | When the split extremity of the hair touches 
deserts in Africa were, in great part, com-|the glass slide on which the objects lie, its 
posed of the shells of animalcules. parts separate from each other to an amount 








Very beautiful diatoms are found in the 
different kinds of guano—of course when 
genuine, and not fabricated out of clay and 
gas refuse. It is rather surprising that 
the presence or absence of these charming 
little curiosities has not been made a test of 
the genuineness of the article, especially as| 
the process of detecting them is not so diffi- 
eult or complicated as several of the modes of 
analysis usually resorted to by agricultural 
chemists. The history of these diatoms is 
simply this: they were first swallowed at the 


proportionate to the pressure ; and, on being 
brought up to the coveted morsel, are easily 
made to seize it, when it can be transferred 
as a single specimen to another slide. But 
where to find hairs thus split at the extre- 
mity? They may always be had from a 
long-used shaving-brush. Those should be 
selected which have thin split portions so 
closely in contact, that they appear single 
until touched at their ends, 

And thus the human hand contrives to 
meddle with the world unseen, as with 
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everything else; it even manages to work| The little town whither we went to seck 
therein, and leave traces of its craft, which|our new home, and which I will call How- 
are visible to microscopic eyes alone. Some/|thwaite, was the birth-place of my mother, 
remarkable specimens, the production of No-|aud the spot where my grandmother had 
bert, of Griefswall, Prussia, were pre-| passed her younger and more prosperous 
sented at the Great Exhibition in Hyde, days, as landlady of the White Swan, pro- 
Park. They consisted of ten bands engraved|nounced by commercial gentlemen to be 
on a slip of glass, each band composed of a|the best inn in the county; and they are 
certain number of parallel lines ; the lines in| pretty good judges of comfort, I believe, 
each succeeding band werecloser than those in| Considering the size and population of 
the preceding one. The closenessat whichthey | Howthwaite, its charitable institutions were 
were ruled, varied from eleven thousand to | numerous. Among others more or less anti- | 
fifty thousand to the inch. It is difficult,;quated, but good after their fashion, was 
after the above statement, to convey an idea one for the relief and maintenance of eight 
of the real appearance of this system of bands | poor widows, being relicts of tradesmen of | 
before it is magnified; for the entire space|the town. As my grandmother came within 
occupied by all the ten bands is somewhat | this category, and as she was possessed of | 
greater in breadth—not much—than the|considerable interest (having seen better 
preceding lines with which we have marked, | days), she was nominated to fill the vacancy, 
in type, the parenthesis “ not much.” by death, which happened a few months after 
More wonderful still; M. Froment, of| our arrival at Howthwaite. 
Paris, celebrated for the micrometer scales he} Chalmy’s Hospital was built by its founder 
has produced, has effected an artistic tour de |—Geofirey Chalmy—a rich master wool- 
force of the highest interest as an example |comber of Howthwaite, in the year fifteen 
of mechanical ingenuity ; he has succeeded} hundred and sixty-five, as his arms, with 
in engraving upon glass, manuscripts and | initials and date below carved in the arch 
drawings on a scale of minuteness no less|of the large gateway that opens into High- 
surprising, though far more difficult of execu-| gate, closely testify. Indeed, the architec- 
tion, than the bands of Mr. Nobert. Fancy)|ture of the place is proof sufficient of its 
a white circular spot, about the size of the/antiquity. The eight small two-roomed cot- 
lower loop of the letter “a” of our usual type.| tages form two sides of a square, in the 
On such a spot—namely, within a circle of | middle of which stands a dilapidated fountain, 
a the fortieth of an inch in diameter—/} dried up years ago. The remaining sides of || 
. Froment wrote for Dr. Lardner, in less}the square are formed—one by the gate 
than five minutes, the following sentence : | already mentioned—over which is the master’s 
“Written as a microscopic object for Dr.| house; and the other by a second gateway, 
Lardner, by Froment, 4 Paris. 1852.” As/over which is the library ; and, through this 
the method by which these marvellous effects | gateway, runs the road to the small plots of 
are produced is not yet patented, Dr. Lardner | garden, and so past them to the ivy-covered 
is not at liberty to explain its details, school and the boys’ play-ground, Our win- 
But enough, for once, about invisibilities.| dows fortunately looked into this garden, ap- 
A good microscope will serve for several | portioned and laid out in accordance with the 
generations ; a good pair of eyes will hardly | varying fancies of eight poor old women ; and 
last one. Therefore, after a long day’s|I ever found a ready ingress to it through 
pleasure with powerful instruments, let us|the casement. Thence our view across the 
allow our own optics repose. fields was unimpeded for more than a mile, 
—————_—_——— ——_————— | till the towering front of Scawfell interposed 
SALOME AND I. between us and the world beyond. This hill 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE First. {and I were friends from the first. It 
I was born at Liverpool, but left it at such|seemed to my childish fancy to reflect the 
an early age that I remember nothing of it| varying moods of my mind; sometimes 
except the Everton toffee-shop, and dimly the| bright and sunny, bathed in the flush of | 
Mersey, at low water. My mother died when | dawn ; sometimes, and more lovely than ever, 
I was two years old. A great and terrible| flickered fitfully by fleecy clouds ; sometimes 
misfortune broke her heart—a possibility in| hid for days in impenetrable mist ; while, 
which I firmly believe. On her death-bed|at other times, its bare forehead rose, dark, 
she entrusted me to the care of my grand-| stern, and immitigable into the gloomy sky. 
mother, who was the only near relative I} Forming part of Geoffrey Chaimy’s charity 
had left. When I was four years of age we|—and blessed be his memory for it !—was a 
eft Liverpool together, my grandmother andj school for the education of forty poor boys, 
I, and journeyed away by coach into the} from the ages of ten to fourteen. The costume 
heart of Cumberland, to a little market-town | of these lads may have been considered grace- 
buried from the world among the fells and | ful, perhaps, even fashionable, in the sixteenth 
moors. This journey lives in my memory as} century, butis decidedly barbarous now. . Mr. 
a magnificent paporama—a succession of| Carnforth was master at the time I write. 
brilliant pictures, exceeding any that I have|'These peculiarities struck me, I remember, 


since seen, in splendour. when I saw him first :—he was deeply 7 
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with the small-pox; he wore a very large 
frill at the bosom of his shirt, and he tcok 
suuff copiously, which he carried, not 
fastidiously in a box, but loosely in his waist- 
coat-pocket. But you soon lost sight of these 
little notabilities, when you came to know 
him better, in the goodness of his heart, and 
the grave simplicity of his character. He 
was allowed to take ten private pupils, in 
addition to the forty regular scholars. I 
became a private pupil ; being still too young 
to be enrolled among the blue-coated fra- 
ternity. And so began the quiet routine of 
my school-life, unmarked for some years in 
the calendar of my recollections by any note- 
worthy event. 

The garden was my great delight, and my 
happiest hours were spent in labouring in it; 
for my lameness prevented me from joining 
in any of the more active games of childhood, 
and I had thus much leisure at my command, 
I cultivated nothing but flowers; and as 
Mr. Carnforth was a great botanist, I had 
the benefit of his ‘advice, together with 
frequent presents of seeds and shoots from 
his garden. Indeed, I soon became a great 
favourite with the master. I think it was my 
infirmity that first attracted him towards 
me ; for pain or helplessness of any kind won 
his sympathy at once. But other points of 
liking soon grew up between us. 1 became 
his companion on many of his excursions 
among the hille—for I could walk well enough 
with the aid of a stick—where he went to 
seek for specimens of rare mosses, which 
was his hobby at that time. My pace suited 
well with his slow and meditative way of 
walking ; and I could not run from his side 
after every butterfly or pretty flower on the 
way. The master was no great talker, either; 
and silence was ever one of my virtues. But, 
at the bottom, it was the child-like simplicity 
of his own heart that formed the strongest 
bond between us. 

Our little household was not a very lively 
one ; for protracted pain and ill-health ren- 
dered me habitually ta¢iturn, often morose : 
My grandmother seldom smiled. I know 
now that she had good reason for never 
smiling again. Many a time, as I lay awake 
at midnight in my little closet pressing my 
burning forehead against the cold wall, have 
Theard her pacing from end to end of her 
bedroom, muttering and sobbing to herself. 
One night, when this was the case, I arose, 
and, through her half-opened door, saw her 
walking to and fro—for it was moonlight— 
wringing her hands, and muttering incoherent 
words; her long night-dress sweeping the 
floor, and her grey hair falling wildly round 
her face. Stopping suddenly, she drew aside 
the curtain, and peered into the moonlit 
garden. “O, William! William! O, my 
son,—my son!” she cried, “ living or dead ; 
where art thou?” I crept back terrified to 
| bed; and did not forget that dreary picture 
| for many weeks. 
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Often I longed to throw my arms round 
her neck, and beseech her to let me comfort 
her; but there was ever such a stern self- 
concentration about her—such ashrouding of 
her grief from all consolation or kindly 
sympathy from without, that my heart was 
chilled and frightened back into itself: we 
both suffered on in silence. Thus, it seemed 
but natural that our hearth should be a 
gloomy one. A dark and impalpable some- 
thing—a cloud without shape —seemed to 
weigh upon my heart, and to enshroud my 
early years within its gloomy influence. This 
shadow, undefined, but ever present, inter- 
posed between the world and me. I 
remember that I sometimes used to wonder 
in my childish way, why it was so, I could 
not understand it. They all seeméd to love 
me so much, and the world was so beau- 
tiful, that there was evidently something 
wrong somewhere ; but where I could not 
tell. 

At ten years of age I was elected a regular 
blue-coat scholar. With this change began 
another epoch in my existence. 

I have made mention of the library. It 
formed part of the Chalmy Charity ; and 
consisted of a considerable number of rare 
and valuable works—old tomes in black 
letter, illustrated with barbarous woodcuts 
in which the men were larger than the 
trees and houses ; large folios in Latin and 
Greek; and a few scarce books in old 
French; many of them having remnants 
of the chains still attached to them by which 
they had been formerly fastened to the 
wall. ‘The collection was much frequented 
by the scholars and antiquaries of the 
neighbourhood. One of these gentlemen, 
wisely conceiving that a classified catalogue 
would be of great assistance to the fre- 
quenters of the place, Mr. Carnforth was 
unanimously requested to draw one up. It 
was a task well suited to his tastes, and 
therefore a labour of love. He called me to 
assist him in sorting the volumes, and affix- 
ing the numbers ; and we worked so assidu- 
ously during the long winter nights, that, by 
the beginning of March, the catalogue was 
complete. It was universally approved of. I 

uite regretted the completion of our task, 
or I began to love the old folios right well. 
I could not read them, it is true; but the 
master had translated many passages for me 
as we went on, besides the whole of the title 
pases ; many of which were very curious. 

heir very age and mouldiness attracted 
me ; and I pored over the grim old type for 
many an hour, making out a word here and 
there, and wondering what it was all about. 
I thought what a grand thing it would be 
to be able to read them like Mr. Carnforth ; 
and, after much pondering, I determined to 
master their secrets and extract whatever 
hidden virtue they might possess, Mr, Carn- 
forth stared at me through his spectacles in 
mild surprise when I mentioned my project 
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to him, and endeavoured to alarm me by/a word. When I looked at her again, she 
recounting some of the difficulties of the|was bending over a bunch of lilies near 


bic 4 : but I was resolute. 

rom the time when I could first read I 
had always been fond of books, as was but 
natural, considering my inability to join in 
any of the amusements of my age; and, 
living thus in such a quiet, self-sustaining 
way, my new studies seemed but a pleasant 
variation of my usual readings. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

One evening in spring, as I was busily 

employed in watering my flowers, my grand- 
mother came into the garden, leading by the 
hand a girl apparently about a year younger 
than myself. 
“Here’s a playfellow for you, Ralph,” she 
said. “It’s little Salome Graham, Mrs. 
Graham’s grand-daughter. She’s only here 
for a fortnight—so you must make the most 
of it together.” 

Mrs. Graham was one of the old widows, 
and I had frequently heard her speak of her 
little Salome. She was a thin, shy-looking 
girl, not at all pretty—at least I thought so 
then. Her pale face, somewhat sunken about 
the cheeks, and the dark circles under her 
eyes, told a tale of ill-health, or sorrow ; 

erhaps of both. Her countenance was want- 
ing in tbat expression of openness, and 
joyous frankness, so attractive in youth. It 
was too quiet, impassive, and self-restrained 
for that of a child; and seemed as if 
she had, even at that early age, been taught 
to repress all emotions either of joy, or 
sorrow, to conceal every child-like im- 
pulse. Her long, black hair was demurel 
plaited away, without either wave or curl, 
under a thick silk net. She had on asome- 
what faded green silk frock; over which 
she wore a black silk apron of quite an old- 
fashioned womanly pattern; the pockets 
stuffed with cotton-balls, scissors, and other 
industrial aids. She carried Mrs. Graham’s 
kitten in her long, thin arms, and sat down 
on the grass without speaking, to caress 
it more at her éase; while my grand- 
mother placed herself with her knitting 
on a bench close by. I was so confused 
by this unexpected apparition, that I for- 
got to remove my can from the plant I 
was watering till the soil round it became 
a complete puddle. She gave me one glance 
with her dark, melancholy eyes, and then 
bent them again shyly on the kitten. The 
expression of those eyes troubled me more 
than anything else. Melancholy they cer- 
tainly were; but so restless, so earnestly 
searching, as though they were looking for some 
unknown good, that I could not help won- 
dering in my simple way, what it was they 
had lost, and why they should burn with 
such intelligence, while the rest of her coun- 
tenance was so devoid of vivacity. 
I went on for some time, mechanically 
watering my flowers, without daring to say 


which she sat; peering into their delicate 
bells, and gently lifting up their drooping 
heads. 

“Are you fond of flowers?” at length I 
ventured to ask. 

“Very!” she replied, with an indrawing 
of her breath, like a half sigh. “I see them 
so seldom.” 

“Where, then, do you live ?” I asked, 

“Tn London,” she answered. 

“Tn that grand and magnificent place! How 
I should like to live there!” 

“Yes, but there are no flowers,” she replied. 
“ At least, I never have any, though they tell 
me there are plenty to be bought in the 
markets. But my aunt does not care for 
flowers ; and she won’t let me have a bunch 
in my bed-room, because, she says, it is not 
healthy. And then there are no birds in 
London; only the twittering sparrows, and a 
few robins ; and no hay-fields nor barns. O, 
I do love the country so much !” 

“But there must be plenty of flowers and 
hayfields outside London,” I urged. 

“Yes, but I have no time to go and look 
for them,” she said, “I have always 
plenty of sewing to do for aunt, and many 
many tasks to learn ; and besides, aunt won’t 
let me walk out alone; and she likes the 
town,—O much better than the country !” 

“ Ah, then, if I were you, I should run away 
into the country on Sundays, out of sight of 
the big, smoky town, and ramble all day in 
the woods and fields.” 

“On Sundays!” she exclaimed, as if sur- 
prised and offended, and losing at once all 
the animation that had begun to illumine 
her countenance. “But on Sundays we go 
to church in the mornings and evenings. 
And in the afternoon I read the Bible to 
aunt ; or get a collect off by heart, while she 
sleeps a little. And then, in the evening, 
we always have tart for supper, and go to bed 
early.” 

I went on watering my flowers in silence 
for some time after this, fearing I had 
offended her. 

“ How beautiful these lilies are she 
said at length, in a low voice, as if speaking 
to herself. 

“There’s thousands of wild ones for the 
plucking, round Langley Farm,” I said. 

“ And can we go and get some 7” 

“ Ay; it’s only two miles off. To-morrow’s 
our half-holiday ; so we'll go, if you like, and 
bring back as many as you can carry.” 

“QO, that will be delightful!” she ex- 
claimed, joyfully. “But I must go and ask 
| grandma,” she added, more quietly, “ because 
jane might not be pleased, you know, if I 
went without her permission.” 

She skipped off at once to ask, and quickly 
returned, with a smile that plainly indicated 
her application had been successful. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and my 
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flowers were all well drenched. A few mi-| 
| nutes afterwards her grandmother called her 
| in to supper ; so she bade me good-night in 
| asweet affectionate way, as if we had been 
| acquainted for years ; and called back to me, 
as she opened the door, not to forget our 
ramble on the morrow. 

My Greek verbs, that night, were more 
impracticable than ever, and would not be| 
mastered on any account. Far sweeter to me ; 
than Attic or Dorie dialect was Salome’s 
soft southern accent, which kept ringing in} 
my memory like an echo of blissful music. | 
It was so different from our broad north; 
country tongue. Then her words were so | 
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long caravan of camels wending slowly 
through an Arabian desert ; or the ruins of 
a castle, buried in its waters a thousand 
years ago; or, worse than all, a ghastly 
figure, with long floating hair and wide open 
eyes, that stared at me stonily from the 
bottom, while it beckoned me with its bon 
finger, till the spell became so strong that 
could hardly tear myself away from the 
brink, or resist the horrid temptation I felt, 
to leap into its silent depths. 

She rose up at length, like one awaking 
from a dream ; and we wandered off together 
toward the old farm-house at the head of 
the gorge. I was well known there, for I 


well chosen ; and her sentences so fluent andj had frequently written letters for the old 
elegantly turned; and she was so self-|farmer, he being no scholar, to his eldest 
possessed when speaking, never hesitating | son, settled in the valley of the Mississippi. 








nor stammering in the least, that I felt like 
an awkward booby in comparison, and won- 
dered how I dared address her at all.| 
Musing thus, I fell asleep ; but was haunted | 
through the night by those restless melan- 
| choly eyes, and those long white arms; the 
| property, as I dreamt, of a procession of 
people, but always preserving a wonderful 
individuality of their own. 

The next day was warm, hazy, and spring- 
like, though somewhat moist. Light feathery 
mists floated, like the grey hair of old age, 
round the scarred summit of Scawfell. We 
set off soon after dinner. As long as we 
were in the town, Salome walked in demure 
| silence by my side, like a well-bred young 
| lady incapable of the slightest enthusiasm. 
But when we reached the fields, she seemed 
transformed at once into a different creature. 
Her eyes sparkled, her whole a, | became 
| animated. She fluttered like a butterfly, 
before, behind, and on every side of me; 
| plucking a flower here, and another there, so 
that her straw hat was soon filled with flowers ; 
| while thick masses of hair, escaping from her 

net, fell confusedly round her neck. Some- 
| times a cry of delight gave notice that she 
| had seen another nest in the hedge; some- 
| times she chased the lazy crows till they rose 
| heavily from the ground, flapping their large 
| black wings ; sometimes a golden beetle, or 
| other strange insect glancing in the grass, 
| attracted her keen vision, and fascinated 
her into stillness for a moment, while she 
watched its motions with a curiosity not 
| unmingled with childlike fear. 

We found even more lilies than I had 
| expected. For nearly an acre round Langle 
Farm, near the lake, the ground was thiek wit 
them. I know not whether that black and 
gloomy pool affected Salome as it always did 
| me, It may be that she was simply fatigued ; 
| but she sat down beside it, and fell a musing 
| a she gazed into its unfathomable depths, 
and let her hat full of flowers lay unheeded by 
her side. Many a time, whena child, have [ 

too gazed into its awful blackness, till I 

seemed to see endless processions of armed 

men marching far beneath its surface; or a 


He was busy somewhere in the fields, but 
hig wife gave us a cordial welcome; and 
set before us honey, and home-made bread, 
and new milk in white china cups. We 
feasted sumptuously, seated at the foot of 
the large chesnut that overshadows the 
porch. Nothing could be more delicious, 
And then we must see the garden, and the 
busy hives, and the sleek cows, and be 
initiated into the mystery of making butter. 
All these things I had seen frequently be- 
fore; but to Salome everything was fresh 
and interesting. The sun was beginning to 
go down before we left the farmhouse, and 
we had still our lilies to gather. And so we 
returned home in the cool dewy evening, 
laden with our flowery spoil. 

The happy days oe swiftly on. Salome 
and I became to each other like brother and 
sister. She had come like a sunbeam, and, as 
such, she must soon pass away; leaving 
nothing but memory behind, That intense 
craving for something to love, common, I 
think, to all children, was now satisfied for a 
time, and I was all the happier for its being 
so. She had read none but serious books. I 
opened for her the golden gates of Fairy- 
land, and introduced her into the wondrous 
world of fiction—not indeed that it was 
fiction to her, dear child, but a bright 
and glorious reality ; though I myself was 
growing rather too old for such things. 
When tired of reading, we easily peopled a 
world of our own, in which we experienced 
the most astonishing adventures together, 
escaped all sorts of dangers in the most won- 


| derful manner, and were subject to the most 


surprising changes of fortune. 

e saw with dismay the end of the fort- 
night approaching. Mrs, Chinfeather, Sa- 
lome’s aunt, was to call for her on her way 
back from Scotland ; whither she had gone 
for the benefit of her health. I was on the 
watch for Mrs, Chinfeather when she came, 
I was curious to see what kind of a person 
she was. My wish was gratified ; I saw her. 

She was a well-fed lady, of an uncertain 
age, handsomely dressed in green satin, I 
had an opportunity of studying her better 
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on the following day, when I had the 
honour of being admitted into her presence. 
She was copious in person, and overflowing 
in manner. She wore her black hair in long, 
thick, glossy ringlets ; and had a rich, we 3 
colour in her cheeks that I greatly admired. 
She was much addicted to ear-rings and gay 
caps, which latter were always decked with a 
profusion of brilliant ribbons, that fluttered 
round her as she moved, and gave her quite 
a rakish appearance, if I may apply such a 
term to so respectable a lady. She had a 
grand sweeping way with her in conversa- 
tion, as if she were showering sovereigns 
around, and patronised everyone who had 
anything whatever to do with her. 

“Why, Salome, child, how brown you are 
grown?” were her first words to her niece, 
after coldly kissing her. “And freckled, too ! 
Why, you look a perfect fright. And my 
last words to you were to beg of you to keep 
out of the sun; and only to take a walk, 
not too far at a time, in the cool of the 
mornings and evenings. You see the effects 
of being disobedient. I’m sure anybody 
would take you for a milk-maid!” 

She honoured my grandmother with a call, 
and had the kindness to invite her to take 
tea with her. She even condescended to 
notice me, and I was much impressed 
thereby. 

“How comfortable it is to think,” said 
Mrs. Chinfeather, at the conclusion of her 
visit, as she rose to go, “that respected old 
age finds such an asylum as this! I almost 
wish I were an old woman myself, that I 
might apply for one of these cottages; they 
are so pleasantly situated, and look so pic- 
turesque. But, good morning, Mrs, Wrang- 
ford. Come early, if you please; and you 
can also bring your boy with you. [I hear 
that he is rather clever at his books ; and I 
like to encourage anything of that kind.” 

Mrs. Chinfeather received us with much 
affability. Mrs. Graham and Mr, Carnforth 
were already there. After tea was over, 
whist was introduced: sixpenny points. Mrs. 
Chinfeather never lost a game all the even- 
ing; and of course, Mr. Carnforth, being her 
partner, won also, Seated in my quiet 
corner, unnoticed but observant, I could not 
fail to see how Mrs. Chinfeather monopolised 
Mr. Carnforth, and tried her best to fasci- 
nate him ; while he, unused to female society, 
knew not what to make of all her delicate 
attentions, patronisingly bestowed indeed ; 
but still very flattering, as coming from so 
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about half-a-score of tasks to learn, and her 
aunt took care she did not waste much time ; 
hearing her repeat them in the intervals of 
the games, or lecturing her on the evils of 
idleness. I have never liked Lindley Murray 
since that evening ; he was so hard on poor 
Salome, and rung such changes of mood and 
tense in her brain, that he quite bewildered 
her. She was no longer the Salome of the 
previous fortnight—joyous, affectionate, and 
blithe as a young bird ; but Salome as I first 
saw her—dull, languid, and apparently 
insensible to everything but the drudger 
on which she was engaged. ll life, all 
animation, was gone; even the healthful 
colour that had begun to mantle in her 
cheeks had suddenly vanished. Only at 
intervals a timid and sorrowful glance re- 
vealed what was passing within. Mrs, Chin- 
feather seemed gifted with ubiquitous eyes; 
for, whenever I happened to forget for 
a few moments the Grok in my hands, and 
gazed over it at Salome in mute surprise, 
I was sure to be quickly recalled to my duty 
by that lady’s short, dry cough, and by the 
cold, penetrating glance of her slaty eyes, 
which were I could feel, rather than see— 
bent fixedly on me. 

The hours wore slowly away, and the time 
for departure at length arrived. Mrs, Chin- 
teather’s farewell was patronising and affec- 
tionate in the extreme. She showered sove- 
reigns around her beneficently, as usual. 
Salome arose, and was coming forward to 
shake hands. “I cannot allow you to stir,” 
said her aunt, imperatively, “till you have 
completed your exercises on the Potential 
Mood. Say ‘ Good night, all,’ and go on wit 
your task.” 

“Good night, all,” said Salome, with a 
quivering voice. Her grandmother, however, 
kissed her, and bade her farewell with much 
affection. 

“Ah, Mr. Carnforth,” said Mrs, Chin- 

| feather, turning to the master, and pressing 
his slender fingers in her warm, moist palms, 
“you only want a wife to make you happy. 
Your habits are charmingly domestic, I am 
sure. Well, well; if I were only a little 
yee? But I'll say no more. Good 
night! Good night! You are a naughty 
man, I believe.” 


Standing half-concealed in the shadow of 
ithe gateway, at six o'clock the following 
| morning, I saw the mail-coach whirl past in 


| 


‘all its splendour. 


Salome’s quick eye dis- 


charming a lady. The very simplicity of! cerned me where I stood ; and she kissed her 


his character, however, defeated Mrs. Chin- 
feather’s tactics, and preserved him from a 
danger that would have been fatal to many 
others. 

Mrs, Chinfeather was kind enough to give 


| hand and gave me a parting smile ; and that 
was the last I saw of her for many a long year. 
After her departure I sunk back, by degrees, 

| into my old way of life ; though it was a hard 
itrial at first. My rambles in the country 





me a serious book to read, which, I am|became altogether distasteful, now that | 
afraid, I didn’t sufficiently benefit by. I sat | I had no longer Salome for, a companion. | 
on a low stool on one side of the fire, and| Only from books could I still derive some | 

Salome on the other. She, dear girl, had got ' degree of pleasure ; and, being debarred irom | 
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any change of scene or any variety in the 
dull routine of my life, I became more at- 
tached to them day by day ; and day by day 
I grew prematurely older, and became a man, 
in mind at least, long before my time. 

I drew a likeness of Salome in crayons, 
though it was not till after several failures 
that I succeeded in catching the strange 
beauty of her smile. This portrait I hung in 
my bedroom, facing the east; so that the 
earliest rays of the rising sun might fall upon 
it; and, illumined thus gloriously, I have 
gazed on it in silence many an hour. 


THE BURTHEN LIGHTENED. 


Gop lays his burthen on each back: 
But who 

What is within the pack 
May know? 


A JOURNEY 


Low bow’'d his head, even lower than was necd, 
For all his Atlas weight ; 

Bow’d with men’s scorn, and with his own sad hecd 
Of what might be the freight 


"Neath which so painfully his being creep'd : 
“ Was it a heritage, 

Growth of his fathers’ sins on him upheap‘d ? 
Or his own sinful wage ?” 


Ask’d he of lawgiver and sage and priest, 
Of all the esteem’d and wise ; 

And gat no answer. Nay! not even the least 
From worshipp’d Beauty's eyes. 


Not that they spake not. Some said, It was nought, 
There was no hump at all; 

And some that—It was nothing which he sought— 
The why such did befall ; 


Some Jaugh’d; and some long visages did pull ; 
Some knew not what he meant; 

But the Belovéd was so pitiful 
He cursed her as he went. 


Some bade him quit vain inquest, and delight 
Each sense with pleasant things ; 
And some swore ’twas the sign that Heaven would 
blight 
His highest imagings ; 


And some, An operation would remove 
The mere excrescent flesh ; 

While others, Pruning it would only prove 
How fast *twould grow afresh; 


And some, who cited law and gospel, laid 
New heaviness on his neck ; 

Let him that hath, have ever more, they said, 
Aud let the wreck’d bear wreck ! 


Yet after every check, repulse, and scoff, 
He ask’d again, again, 

What is this burthen? Can none take it off ? 
Is there no end of pain? 


Flung back on his own soul, what he inquired 
Was hardly, sadly taught; 

With desperate travail he at length acquired 
Something of what he sought. 





He found there was a meaning: that was much : 
He trusted God was Good, 


These thoughts made patience earnest ; out of such 
He earn’d some spirit-food, 
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And grew: for all the evil hump remain’d, 
Like Sindbad’s Man o’ the Sea: 

Only he had no hope to be unchain’d; 
How from himself get free ? 


At Jast came Time, who from the chrysalis 
Brings forth the rainbow'd fly ; 

Of Time he ask’d, What was this weight of his? 
And Time gave full reply, 


Time mask’d as Death, yet smiling, did unpack 
The worn man’s crushing load ; 
Two wings sprang forth; high o'er the cloudy wrack 
The Angel, whom men call’d That Poor Hunch- 
back, 
Through farthest heavens rode. 


So, looking westward yestereve, I knew 
A figure of warm cloud: 

A very humpback till his load he threw, 
As Lazarus Jeft his shroud. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I AM ABOARD THE PRUSSIAN EAGLE. 


Tue feeling may be one of pure cockneyism, 
as puerile as when one sees a ship on the sea 
for the tirst time, but I cannot help it; I have 

\@ pleasure, almost infantine, when I remind 
myself that Iam no longer performing a trite 
steam-boat voyage on the Thames, the Seine, 
the Rhine, the Scheldt, or the Straits of Dover, 
but that I am in verity journeying on the 
bosom of the Baltic; that we have left the 
coast of Denmark far behind ; that that low 
long strip of land yonder cingling the horizon 
is the Swedish island of Gothland, and that, 
by to-morrow at daybreak, we may expect to 
enter the Gulf of Finland. 

Dear reader, if you are, as I hope, a lover of 


| the story-books, would not your heart sing, 


and your soul be gladdened—would not you 
clap your hands for joy—ay, at fifty years of 
age, and in High Change, if you were to be 
told some fine morning that the story-books 
had come True, every one of them? That a 
livery-stable keeper's horse in Barbican had 
that morning put out the eye of a calender, 
son of a king, with a whisk of his tail ; that 
| Mr. Mitchell, of the Zoological Society, had just 
received a fine roc per Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company’s steamer; that there were 
excursions every day from the Waterloo 
| station to the Valley of Diamonds ; that Mr. 
| Farrance, of Spring Garden (supposing that 
|eminent pastrycooking firm to have au indi- 
| vidual entity), had been sentenced to death 
| for making cream tarts without pepper, but 
| had been respited on the discovery that he 
| was the long-lost prince Mouredden Hassan ; 
| that several giants had been slain in Wales 
| by Lieutenant-general Jack ; that the Forty 
| Thieves were to be tried at the next session 
|of the Central Criminal Court; that a genii 
|had issued from the smoke of a saucepan at 
| Mr. Simpson’s fish ordinary, in Billingsgate ; 
ithat the Prince of Wales had awakened 
| beautiful princess, who had been asleep, with 
iall her household, in an enchanted palace in 
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some woods and forests in the Home Park, | 


Windsor ; and that a dwarfish gentleman, 
by the name of Rumpelstiltskin, had lately 
had an audience of her most gracious Majesty, 
and boldly demanded the last of the royal 
babies as a reward for his services in cutting 
the Koh-i-noor diamond? Who would not 
forego a Guildhall banquet for the pleasure 


of a genuine Barmecide feast? who would | 


not take an express train to Wantley, if he 
could be certain that the real original dragon, 
who swallowed up the churches, and the 
cows, and the people, was to be seen alive 
there? When I was a little lad, the maps 
were my story-books, The big marble-paper 
covered atlas, only to be thumbed on high 
days and holidays, had greater charms for me 
than even Fox’s Martyrs or the Seven 
Champions. With this atlas and a paunchy 
volume with a piecrust cover (was it Brookes’ 
or Maunder’s gazetteer?) what romances I 
wove, what poems I imagined, what castles 
in the air I built! What household words 
I made of foreign cities ; what subtle know- 
ledge I had of the three Arabias,—Arabia 
Petra, Arabia Deserta, and Arabia Felix ! 
How I longed for the time when I should 
be big enough to go to Spain (shall I ever 
be big enough to make that journey, I 
wonder ?)—what doughty projects I formed 
against the day when I should be enabled to 
travel on an elephant in Bengal, and a rein- 
deer in Lapland, and a mule in the Pyre- 
nees, and an ostrich in Kabylia, and a cro- 
codile in Nubia, like Mr. Waterton. But 
my special storybook was that vast patch 
on the map of Europe marked Russia. In 
Europe, quotha! did not Russia stretch far, 
far into Asia, and farther still into America ? 
I never was satiated with this part of the 
atlas. There was perpetual winter in Russia, 
of course. The only means of travelling was 
on a sledge across the snowy steppes. 
Packs of wolves invariably followed in pur- 
suit, howling fearfully fur prey. The traveller 
was always provided with a stock of live 
babies, whom he loved dearer than life itself, 
but whom he threw out, nevertheless, to the 
wolves one by one, at half-mile distance or 
so. Then he threw out his lovely and at- 
tached wife (at her own earnest request, I 
need not say), and then the wolves, intent 
on a third course, leaped into the sledge, and 
made an end of him. It used to puzzle me 
considerably as to how the horses escaped 
being eaten in the commencement, for the 
sledge awe kept going at a tremendous 
rate ; and I was always in a state of ludi- 
crous uncertainty as to the steppes—what 
they were made of,—wood, or stone, or turf; 
whether children ever sat on them with 
babies in their arms (but the wolves would 
never have allowed that, surely !) ; and how 
many steppes went to a flight. There was 
attraction enough to me, goodness knows, in 
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like that esculent, little excavated; in the 
Red Sea (why did they always colour it pea- 
green in the map?); but the vasty Russia 
with its appurtenances, was my great store- 
house of romance. The Baltic was a con- 
tinual wonder to me. How could ships ever 
get into it when there were the Great and 

ittle Belts, and the Kraken, and the Mael- 
strom, and the icebergs, and the polar bears 
to stop the way. Russia (on the map) was 
one vast and delightful region of mysteries, 
and adventures, and perilous expeditions ; a 
glorious wonder-land of czars who livedin | 
wooden houses disguised as shipwrights; of | 
Cossacks continually careering on long-maned | 
ponies, and with lances like Maypoles; of | 
grisly bears, sweet-smelling leather, ducks, 
wolves, palaces of ice, forests, steppes, frozen 
lakes, caftans, long beards, Kremlins, and 
Ivan the Terribles. Never mind the knout; 
never mind the perpetual winter; never 
mind the passage of the Beresina,—I put | 
Russia down in my juvenile itinerary as a 
place to be visited, cofite qui cofite, as soon | 
as I was twenty-one. I remember, when I | 
was about half that age, travelling on the top | 
of an omnibus from Mile End to the Bank | 
with a philosophic individual in a red plaid 
cloak. He told me he had lived ten years in 
Russia (Rooshia, he pronounced it), and gave | 
me to understand confidentially that the | 
ezar ruled his subjects with a rod of iron, | 
I grieved when he departed, though his | 
conversation was but common-place. I fol- | 
lowed him half-way up Cornhill, gazing at | 
the red plaid skirts of his cloak flapping in | 
the breeze, and revering him as one who had | 
had vast and wonderful experiences—as a | 
Sindbad the Sailor, multiplied by Marco | 
Polo. . O, for my twenty-first birthday, and | 
my aunt’s legacy, and hey for Russia ! 

The birthday and the legacy came and de- 
parted—never to return again. I received 
sentence of imprisonment within three hun- 
dred miles of London, accompanied by hard 
labour for the term of my natural life; and | 
though I was far from forgetting Russia— | 
though a poor Silvio Pellicoot a paper stainer— | 
I still cherished, in a secret corner of my heart, | 
a wild plan of escaping from the Speilberg | 
some day, and travelling to my heart’s con- 
tent. Russia faded by degrees into the com- | 
plexion of a story-book, to be believed in, 
furtively, but against reason and against 
hope. And this dreamy, legendary, state | 
of feeling was not a little encouraged by | 
the extraordinary paucity of fact, and the | 
astonishing abundance of fiction to be found | 
in all books I could obtain about Russia. Every | 
traveller seemed to form a conception of the | 
country and people more monstrous and un- 
veracious than his predecessor; and I really 
think that, but for the war, and the Prisoners 
at Lewes and the Times Correspondent, I 
should have ended by acceding to the per- 


the rest of the atlas; in boot-shaped Italy, in|suasion that Russia was none other ti 
Africa, huge and yellow as a pumpkin, and | the Empire of Cockaigne, and the Emperor 
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Nicholas the legitimate successor of Prester | ment has built a vessel large enough for him 
| John. ito hoist his flag in. About a quarter ofan 
| But, now, lo! the story-book has come;hour before we started, 1 had observed the 
true! This is real Russian writing on my | red face and the high shirt-collar, popping in 
| passport ; there are two live Russians playing | and out—with Jack-in-the-box celerity—of a 
écarté on the poop, and I am _ steaming /|little state-room on the deck. I had pre- 
merrily through the real Baltic. We may see/ viously been dull enough to take the first 
the Mirage this evening, the chief mate says,! mate, who stood at the gangway, for the 
hopefully, We may be among the Ice to-| commander of the Preussischer Adler, and to 
| morrow, says weather-worn Captain Smith /admire the tasteful variety of his uniform, 
| (not Captain Steffens, he is too prudent to! composed as it was, of a monkey-jacket with 
allude to such matters, but another captain | gilt buttons, a sky-blue cap with a gold band, 
—a honorary navigator) ominously. Toe, | fawn-coloured trowsers, and a Tartan velvet 


Mirage, and the Gulf of Finland! Are not 


asteam-boat collision in the Pool ? 
We are only thirty passengers for Cron- 


accommodation for above a hundred. It may 
not be out of place, however, to remark, that 
there is an infinitely stronger desire to get 
out of this favoured empire than to get,into 
it, There have been, even, 1 am told, some 


rule of the autocrat, who, having once escaped 
from the land of their birth, have been 
altogether so wanting in patriotic feeling as 
never to return toit ; steadfastly disregarding 
the invitations—nay, commands—of their 
government despatches through their chan- 
ceries in foreign countries. 

In Prussia and Denmark, and in my pro- 
gress due north, generally, I had observed, 
when I happened to mention my intention of 
going to St. Petersburg, a peculiar curiosity 
to know the purport of my journey thither, 
quite distinct from official inquisitiveness. 
My interlocutor would usually ask “ whether 
Monsieur sold?” and when I replied that I 
did not sell anything, he would parry the 
question, and inquire “whether Monsieur 
bought?” Then, on my repudiation of any 
mercantile calling whatsoever, my questioner 
would hint that music-masters and tutors 
were very handsomely paid in Russia. I 
devoted myself to the instruction, perhaps. 
No ; I did not teach anything ; and, on this, 
my catechist after apparently satisfying him- 
self from my modest appearance, that I was 
neither an ambassador nor a Secretary of 
Legation, would shrug up his shoulders and 
give a low whistle, and me a look which 
might, with extreme facility, be translated 
into, “Que diable allez-vous faire dans cette 
galére ?” I have never been in New England ; 
but, from the gauntlet of questions I had 
to run in Northern Europe, I believe myself 
qualified, when my time comes, to bear Connec- 
ticut with equanimity, and to confute the ques- 
assachusetts without difficulty. 


tionings of 

We are thirty passengers, as I have said, 
and we are commanded by Captain Steffens. 
Captain Steffens is red of face, blue of gills, 
black and shiny of hair, high of shirt-collar, 





an officer of the royal Prussian navy. He 


will be Admiral Steffens, I doubt not, in the 
fulness of time, when the Prussian govern- 


these better than a cold day in the Strand, or | pattern and colour. 


Russians born and bred under the beneficent | 


waistcoat of a most distracting liveliness of 
But it was only at the 
last moment that I was undeceived, and was 
made to confess how obtuse I had been ; for, 


stadt, and the Preussischer Adler has ample | then, the state-room door flymg wide open, 


Captain Steffens was manifest with the thirty 
passengers’ passports in one hand, and a 
tremendous telescope in the other, and 
arrayed besides in all the glory of a light- 
blue frock, a white waistcoat, an astonishin 
pair of epaulettes of gold bullion (“swabs,” 
believe, they are termed in nautical parlance), 
a shirt-frill extending at right angles from his 
manly breast, like a fan, and patent-leather 
boots. But why, Captain Steffens, why, 
did you suffer a navy cap with a gold-laced 
band to replace the traditional, the martial, 
the becoming cocked-hat? For, with 
that telescope, that frill, those epaulettes, 
that rubicund visage, and that (missing) 
eocked-hat, Captain Steffens would have 
looked the very Fetch and counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the immortal admiral who “came 
to hear on” the punishment of the faithless 
William Taylor by the “maiden fair and 
free” whom he had deserted, and which 
admiral not only “ werry much applauded her 
for what she had done,” but likewise ap- 
inted her to the responsible position of first 
ieutenant “of the gallant Thunderbomb.” 
But though unprovided with a cocked-hat, 
Captain Steffens turns out to be a most meri- 
torious commander. He takes off his epau- 
lettes after we have left Swinemunde, and 
subsides into shoulder-straps; but the long 
telescope never leaves him, and he seems to 
have an equal partiality for the thirty pass- 
ports. He is always conning them over 
behind funnels, and in dim recesses of the 
forecastle ; and he seems to have a special 
penchant for perusing mine, and muttering 
my name over to himself, as if there were 
something wrong about me, or the famous 
scrap of paper which has given me so much 
trouble. [ step up to him at last, and request 
to be permitted to ~~, him on any 
doubtful point he may descry. He assures 
me that all is right; but he confesses that 
passports are the bane of his existence. 
“Those people yonder,” he whispers, motion- 
ing with his thumb towards where I sup 
in the steamer’s course is Cronstadt, “are the 
very deuce with passports, lieber Herr.” And 
he sits on the pile of passports all dinner 
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time ; and, just before I go to bed, I dis- | purposes, and a full-feathered bird of ill-omen 
cover him peeping over them with the chief|he has grown up to be. He has had a spite 
mate, by the light of the binnacle-lamp, | against the Preussischer Adler from the outset; 
and I will be sworn he has got mine again, |and I hear him grumbling to himself or the 
holding it up to the light. Baltic Sea—it does not much matter which, 

Confound those passports! It appears to me | for he is always communing with one or the 
that the traveller who has his passport most | other — somewhat in this fashion :—“ Den 
in accordance with rule and regulation is|dousand daler! twenty dousand daler! she 
subject to the most annoyance. At Stettin I|gostet tinkering up dis time, and she not 
had to go to the Russian consul’s bureau to| worth a tam: no, not one tam ;” and so on, 
procure a certificate of legitimitation to my|He has a camp-stool on which he sits over 
passport before they would give me my ticket} the engine hatchway, casting baleful glances 
at the steam-packet office. The Muscovite|at the cylinders, and grumbling about the 
functionary looked at my foreign office docu-| number of dalers they have “ gostet,” and 
ment with infinite contempt, and informed | that they are “not worth a tam.” I find him 
me that, being an English one, it was by no| examining a courier’s bag I have purchased 
means valid in Russia. When I explained|at Berlin, and evidently summing up its 
to him that it had been visé by his own am-j} value by the curt but expressive phrase } 
bassador at Berlin, he disappeared with it,| have ventured to quote. I discover him 
still looking very dubious, into an adjoining | counting, watch in hand, the number of revo- 
apartment, which, from sundry hangings and | lutions per minute of the engines, and mut- 
mouldings, and the flounces of a silk dress} tering disparaging. remarks to the steward. 
which I espied through the half-opened door, | He takes a vast quantity of solitary drams 
I conjecture to have been the boudoir of| from a private bottle ; openly declaring that 
Madame la Consulesse. I suppose he showed | the ship’s stores are to be measured by his 
the passport to his wife, and, enlightened, | invariable standard of worthlessness. Some- 
doubtless, by her superior judgment, he pre-| times, in right of nautical freemasonry, he 
sently returned radiant, saying that the pass-| mounts the paddlebox bridge, and hovers 
port was parfaitement en régle, and that it| over Captain Steffens (he is very tall) like an 
was charmant. I can see him now, holding | Old Man of the Sea, whispering grim counsel 
my passport at arm’s length, and examining | into that commander's ear, till Captain Stef- 
the Russian visi through his eyeglass with | fens seems very much inclined to charge at 
an air half critical half approving, as if it| him full butt with his long telescope, or to | 
were some natural curiosity improved by | pitch him bodily into the Baltic. He haunts 
cunnieg workmanship; and murmuring|the deck at unholy hours, carrying a long 
charmant meanwhile. He seemed so fond| pair of boots lined with sheepskin, which he 
of it that it was quite a difficulty for him to| incites the cook, with drams from his solitary 
give it me back again. He did so at last,| bottle, to grease, and which he suspends, for 
together with the legitimitation, which was | seasoning, to forbidden ropes and stays. The 
an illegible scrawl on a scrap of en like a| subject on which he is especially eloquent 
pawnbroker’s duplicate. I think his clerks|is a certain ship—*Schibb” he calls it—laden 
must have known that my passport was in| with madapolams, and by him, at some remote 
rule, and charming, for they bestowed quite} period of time, commanded, and which went 
fraternal glances on me as I went out. To/down off the island of Oésel, or Oosel, or 
have a passport in regular order seems to be} Weasel, in the year eighteen hundred and 
the only thing necessary to be thought great| forty-nine. He brings a tattered chart of 
and wise and good in these parts ; and, when|his own on deck (for the ship's charts, he 
a virtuous mau dies, I wonder they don’t] confidentially remarks, are not worth his 
engrave on his tombstone that he was a/ favourite monosyllable), and shows me the 
tender futher, an attached husband, and that | exact spot where the ill-fated vessel came to 
his passport was parfaitement en régle. grief. “Dere I lose my schibb, year ’vorty- 

I wish that, instead of being thirty passen-| nine,” he says. “Dere: jost vere my dumb 
gers, we were only twenty-nine; or, at all/is.’ (His dumb, or thumb, is a huge ex- 
events, I devotedly wish that the thirtieth | crescence like a leech boiled brown, and with 
were any other than Captain Smith. He is|a sable hat, or nail-band.) “ Dere de Schén 
a sea-captain: what right has he to be in| Jungfrau went down. Hans Schwieber was | 
another man’s vessel? Where is his ship ?|my mate, and de supercargo was a tam tief.” | 
He has no right even to the name of Smith—} This rider to Falconer’s Shipwreck, andjan 
he ought to be Smit, or Schmidt ; for he tells | interminable narrative about a certain Steve- 
me that he was born at Dantzig; that it is|dore of the port of Kevel, who had the pro- 
only in the fourth generation that he can|perty of getting drunk on linseed oil, are his 
claim English descent. Indeed, he speaks | two great conversational hobby-horses. It is 
English fluently enough, but with the accent | very easy to see that he predicts a fate similar 
of a Hottentot. When Captain Smith was) to that of the Schién Jungfrau for the Preus- 
an egg, he must indubitably have been se-jsischer Adler. Prussian sailors, according to 
lected by that eminent nautical poultry-fan- | him, are good for nothing. Hé wants to know 
cier, Mother Carey, for chicken-hatching' where Captain Steffens passed his examina- 
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tion; and he denies the possibility of the 
vessel steering well, seeing that the Baltic is 
fall of magnetic islands, which cause the 
needle to fly round to all parts of the com- 
pass at once. ‘Io aggravate his imperfec- 
tions, he wears a tall hat, grossly sinning 
against all the rules of nautical etiquette ; 
and he smokes the biggest and rankest of 
Hamburg cigars, one of which, like an ill- 
flavoured sausage, smoulders on the bench by 
his side all dinner-time. He evidently prefers 
the company of the second cabin passengers, 
as a body, to ours; and audibly mutters that 
the first-class accommodation is not worth—I 
need not repeat what. Altogether, he is such 
a baleful, malignant, wet-blanket son of a 
gun, that I feel myself fast growing muti- 
nous ; and his sinister prophecies go on mul- 
tiplying so rapidly, that I christen him Jovan, 
and am very much inclined to sign a round- 
robin, or to head a deputation of the passengers 
to Captain Steffens, praying that he may be 
cast into the sea, But where is the fish that 
would consent to keep such a terrible old 
bore for three days and nights in its belly ? 
As, when in a summer afternoon’s nap you 
have been drowsily annoyed, some half-hour 
durant, by a big blue-bottle, and are sud- 
denly awakened by the sharp agony of a 
hornet’s sting full in the calf of your 
favourite leg, so, suddenly does the passive 
annoyance of Captain Smith’s evil predic- 
tions cede! to the active torture of Miss 
Warps’s persecution. Miss Wapps, English, 
travelling alone, and aged forty, has taken it 
into her fair head to entertain a violent dis- 
like to me, and pursues me with quite a 
ferocity of antipathy. She is a lean and 
bony spinster, with a curiously blue-bronzed 
nose and cheek-bones to match, and a re- 
markable mole on her chin with a solitary 
hair growing from it like One Tree Hill at 
Greenwich. She has a profusion of little 
ringlets that twist and twine like the ser- 
pents of the Furies that had taken to drink- 
ing, and had been metamorphosed, as a 
punishment, into corkscrews. To see her 
pereens the decks after they have 
en newly swabbed, holding up her drapery, 


and displaying a pair of baggy—well, I sup- 


pose there is no harm in the word—panta- 
lettes, and with a great round flap hat 
surmounting all, she looks ludicrously like 
an overgrown schoolgirl. She is one of those 
terrible specimens of humanity who have 
& preconceived persuasion—a woman who 
has made up her mind about everything— 
arts, sciences, laws, learning, commerce, reli- 
gion, Shakspeare, and the musical-glasses— 
and nothing can shake, nothing convince, 
nothing mollify her. Her conclusions are 


hours at the Drei Kronen at Stettin, where 
Ihad the advantage of her society, and she 
made up her mind at a very early stage of 


! . 
| burg. .“ Many persons,” she remarked, with 


intense acerbity, “talk of going to Russia, 
when they never go further than Gravesend. 
Iam going to St. Petersburg to recover my 
property, devastated by the late unchristian 
war.” As this seemed a double-barrelled 
insinuation, implying not only my having 
stated the thing which was not, but 
also the unlikelihood of my possessing any 
property to be devastated or recovered, [ 
began to feel sufficiently uncomfortable, and 
endeavoured to bring about a better state of 
feeling, by asking Miss Wapps if I might 
have the pleasure of helping her to some 
wine. She overwhelmed me at once witha 
carboy of vitriolic acid: she never took wine 
—never! And though she said no more, it 
was very easy to gather from Miss Wapps’s 
tone and looks that in her eyes the person 
most likely to rob the Bank of England, go 
over to the Pope of Rome, and assassinate 
the Emperor of the French, would be the 
man who did take wine to his dinner. She 
flatly contradicted me, too, as to the amount 
of the fare (which I had just paid) from 
Stettin to Cronstadt. She had made up her 
mind that it was one hundred and fifty 
francs French money, and all the arguments 
in the world could not bring her to recognise 
the existence of such things as roubles or 
thalers. But where she was Samsonically 
strong against me was on the question of my 
nationality. As I happen to be rather swart 
of hue, and a tolerable linguist, she took it 
into her head at once that I was a foreigner, 
and addressed me as “ Mossoo.” In vain did 
I try to convince her that I was born and 
| bred in London, within the sound of Bow 
bells. To make the matter worse—it being 
necessary for me, during one of the endless 
passport formalities, to answer to my name, 
which is not very English in sound—it 
went conclusively to make out a case against 
me in the mind of Miss Wapps. Sie called 
me Mossoo again, but vengefully in sarcastic 
laccents; and complained of the infamy of 
an honourable English gentlewoman being 
| beset by Jesuits and spies. 

On board, Miss Wapps does not bate one 
atom of her animosity. I have not the 
fatuity to believe that I am what is usually 
termed popular with the sex ; but as I am, [ 
hope, inoffensive and a good listener, I have 
been able to retain some desirable female ac- 
quaintances: but there is no conciliating 
Miss Wapps. She is enraged with me for 
not being sea-sick. She unmistakeably gives 
me to understand that I ama puppy, be- 
cause I wear the courier’s bag slung by a 
strap over my shoulder ; and when I meekly 


|represent to her that it is very useful for 
ordinarily unfavourable. She stayed a few| 


carrying luciter-matches, a comb, change, 
Bradshaw, cigars, eau-de-Cologne, a brandy- 
flask, and such small matters, she gives utter- 
ance to a peculiar kind of feminine grunt, 


| 


our acquaintance that I was an impostor,! something between that of an asthmatic pig | 
because I said that I was going to St. Peters-|and an elderly Wesleyan at a moving part of 








| 
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the sermon, but which to me plainly means 
that she hates me, and that she does not 
believe a word I say. She wants to know 
what the-world is coming to, when men can 
uff their filthy tobacco under the noses of 
ies accustomed to the best society ? and 
when I plead that the deck is the place for 
smoking, and that all the other gentlemen 
passengers are doing as I do, she retorts, 
“More shame for them!” She alludes to 
the pretty stewardess by the appellation of 
“hussy,” at which I feel vastly moved to 
strangle her ; and she has an abominable air- 
cushion with a hole in it, which is always 
choking up hatchways, or tripping up one’s 
legs, or tumbling over cabin-boys’ heads like 
the Chinese cange. As a culmination of in- 
jury, she publicly accuses me at dinner of 
detaining the mustard designedly and of 
malice aforethought at my end of the table. 
Iam covered with confusion, and endeavour 
to excuse myself; but she overpowers me 
with her voice, and Captain Steffens looks 
severely at me. I have an inward struggle 
after dinner, as to whether I shall give her 
a piece of my mind, and so shut her up for 
ever, or make her an offer of marriage ; but 
I take a middle) course, and subside into 
the French language, which she cannot 
speak, and in which, therefore, she cannot 
contradict me. After this, she makes com- 
mon cause against me with Captain Smith 
(why didn’t she go down in the Schén Jung- 
frau?) ; and as they walk the deck together 
I don’t think I am in error in concluding 
that she is continuing to denounce me as a 
Jesuit and a spy, and that the captain has 
imparted to her his opinion that I am “not 
worth a tam!” 

We have another lady passenger in the 
chief cabin ; she is a French lady, and (she 
makes no disguise at all about the matter) 
an actress. She is going to Moscow for the 
coronation, when there are to be grand dra- 
matic doings; but she is coming out thus 
early to stay with her mamma, also an 
actress, who has been fifteen years in St. 
Petersburg. “ Imaginez vous,” she says, 
“dans ce trou!” She is very pretty, very 
a gona very good-natured, very witty, 
and comically ignorant of the commonest 
things. Captain Steffens loves her like a 
father already, I can see. Even the grim 
Captain Smith regards her with the affection 
of a Dutch uncle. She dresses every morn- 
ing for the deck, and every afternoon for 
dinner, with as much care as though she 
were still on her beloved Boulevard de Gand. 
Her hair is always smooth, her eyes always 
bright, her little foot always bien chaussée, 
her dress always in apple-pie order, her 
temper always lively, cheerful, amiable. She 
eats little wings of birds in a delightfully 
cat-like manner, and chirps, after a glass of 
cham e, in a manner ravishing to behold. 
She is all lithe movement, and silver laughter, 
and roguish sayings. Enfin: she is a Parisi- 
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enne! What need I say more? She has a 
dozen of the gentlemen passengers at her feet 
as soon as she boards the Preussischer 
Adler, but she bestows her arm for the 
voyage on Monsieur Alexandre, a fat French- 
man with a beard and a wide-awake hat; 
who is, I suspect, a traveller for some cham- 
pagne house at Rheims. He follows her 
about like a corpulent poodle ; he takes care 
of her baskets, shawls, and fars ; he toils up 
ladders with camp-stools for her; he holds 
an umbrella over her to shield her from the 
sun ; he cuts the leaves of books for her ; he 
produces for her benefit private stores of 
chocolate and bon-bons ; he sits next to her 
at dinner, and carves tit-bits for her; he 
pays for the champagne; he walks the deck 
with her by moonlight, shielding her from 
the midnight air with ample pelisses, and 
rolling his little eyes in his fat face. She 
is all smiles and amiability to him (as, in- 
deed, to every one else) ; she allows him to 
sit at her feet ; she gives him to snuff from 
her vinegarette ; she pats his broad back and 
calls him “ Mon bon gros ;” she is as familiar 
with him as if she had known him a 
quarter of a century; she orders him about 
like a dog or a black man; but is never 
cross, never pettish. She will probably 
give him the tips of her little fingers to kiss 
when she leaves him at Cronstadt ; and, when 
some day perhaps she meets him by chance 
on the Nevskoi, she won’t know him from 
Adam. 

*Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour—I 
mean, this is always my fate. Somebody 
else gets the pleasant travelling companions ; 
I get the Miss Wappses. I never fall in love 
with a pretty girl, but I find she has a 
sweetheart already, or has been engaged 
for ten years to her cousin Charles in ndia, 
who is coming home by the next ship to 
marry her. Am I not as good as a wine- 
merchant’s bagman? Never mind ; let me 
console myself with the Russian. 

The Russian is a gentleman whose two 
years’ term of travel has expired, and who, 
not being able to obtain an extension of | 
his leave of absence, and not very desirous of | 
having his estates sequestered, which would 
be the penalty of disobedience, is returning, 
distressingly against his own inclination, to 
Russia, is an individual who looks young 
enough to be two or three and twenty, and 
old enough to be two or three and forty. 
How are you to tell in a gentleman whose 
hair, without a speck of grey, is always fault- 
lessly brushed, oiled, perfumed, and arranged; 
whose moustache is lustrous, firm, and black; 
whose teeth are sound and white; whose 
face is perfectly smooth, and clear, and clean 
shaven ; who is always perfectly easy, grace- 
ful, and self-possessed? The Russian speaks 
English and French—the first language as 
you and I, my dear Bob, speak it ; the second 
as our friend, Monsieur Adolphe, from Paris, 
would speak his native tongue; by which I 
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mean that the Russian speaks English like 
an Englishman, and French like a French- 
man, without hesitation, accent, or foreign 
idiom. He is versed in the literature of both 
countries, and talks of Sam Weller and 
Jerome Paturot with equal facility. I am, 
perhaps, not so well qualified to judge of his 
proficiency in Italian ; but he seems to speak 
that tongue with at least the same degree of 
fluency as he converses in German, of which, 
according to Captain Steffens, he is a master. 
He laughs when I talk about the special and 
astounding gift that his countrymen seem to 
possess for the acquisition of languages. 
“Gift, my dear fellow,” he says, “it is 
nothing of the kind. I certainly picked up 
Italian in six months, during a residence in 
the country; but I could speak French, 
English, and German long before I could 
speak Russian. Nous autres gentilhommes 
Russes, we have English nurses; we have 
French and Swiss governesses; we have 
German professors at college. As children 
and as adults we often pass days and weeks 
without hearing a word of Russian ; and the 
language with which we have the slightest 
acquaintance is our own.” The Russian and I 
soon grow to be great (travelling) friends. 
He talks, and seems to be well informed, on 
everybody and everything, and speaks about 
government and dynasties in precisely the 
same tone of easy persiflage in which he 
discusses the Italian opera and the ballet. 
He tells me a great deal about the Greek 
church ; but it is easy to see that matters 
ecclesiastical don’t trouble “ nous autres gen- 
tilhommes Russes” much. He has been in 
the army, like the vast majority of his order, 
and is learned in horses, dogs, and general 
sportsmanship ; a branch of ‘knowledge that 
clashes strangely with his grassailléing Pa- 
risian accent. He proposes écarté in an 
interval of chat; but finding that I am but a 
poor cardplayer, he shows me a few tricks on 
the cards sufficient to set a moderately am- 
bitious wizard up in business on the spot, 
and contentedly relinquishes the pack for the 
eae on which he executes such bril- 
iant voluntaries, that I can see the hard- 
favoured visage of Miss Wapps gazing down 
at us through the saloon skylight in dis- 
contented admiration—that decisive lady 
marvelling doubtless how such an accom- 
plished Russian can condescend to waste his 
time and talents on such a trumpery mortal 
asIlam. Heshows me an album bound in 
green velvet, and with his cypher and coronet 
embroidered in rubies thereupon, and filled 
with drawings of his own execution. He 
rolls paper cigarettes with the dexterity of a 
Castilian caballero; and he has the most 
varied and exact statistical knowledge on all 
sorts of topics, political, social, agricultural, 
and literary, of any man I ever met with. 
And this is, believe me, as ordinary and 
everyday-to-be-found specimen of the 
Russian gentleman as the unlettered, un- 
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licked, uncouth, untravelled John Smith 
one meets at a Boulogne boarding-house is of 
an English esquire. My friend, the Russian, 
has his little peculiarities ; without being in 
the slightest degree grave or sententious 
that facile mouth of his is never curved into 
a genuine smile ; those dark grey eyes of his 
never look you in the face; he seems never 
tired of drinking champagne, and never in 
the least flushed thereby; and, finally and 
above all, I never hear him express an 
opinion that any human thing is right or 
wrong. If he have an opinion on any sub- 
ject, and he converses on almost all topics, 
it is not on board the Preussischer Adler, or 
to me, that he will impart it. With his hand- 
some face and graceful carriage, and varied 
parts, this is the sort of man whom nine 
women out of ten would fall desperately in 
love with at first sight ; yet he drops a witty 
anecdote or so about the sex, that makes 
me start and say, Heaven help the woman 
who ever falls in love with him ! 

It may have struck my reader, that beyond 
alluding to the bare fact of being on the 
Baltic, and in a fair way for Cronstadt, I 
have said little or nothing as yet concerning 
our actual voyage. In the first place, there 
is but little marine to be chronicled ; for 
from Saturday at noon, when we started, to 
this present Monday evening we have had 
uninterrupted fair weather and smooth water ; 
and are gliding along as on a lake. And, in 
the second place, I generally shy the sea as 
much as I can. Ihateit. I have a dread 
for it as Mrs. Hemans had. To me it is 
simply a monster, cruel, capricious, remorse- 
less, rapacious, insatiable, deceitfal ; sullenly 
unwilling to disgorge its treasures; mockingly 
refusing to give up its dead. But it must, 
and shall, some day: the sea. If anything 
could reconcile me, however, to that baseless 
highway, it would be the days and nights we 
have had since Saturday. It is never dark, 
and the moon, beautiful as she is, is almost 
an intruder, so long does the sun lord it over 
the heavens, so short are his slumbers (it is 
not far from the time and place where he 
rises at midnight*), so gloriously strong and 
fresh does he come up to his work again 
in the morning. And the white ships that 
glide on the tranquil sea, far far away towards 
the immensity of the horizon, are as augurs of 
peace and hope to me; and the very smoke 
from the boat’s funnel that was black and 
choky at Stettin, is now, in the undying sun, 
all gorgeous in purple and orange as it rolls 
forth in clouds that wander purposely 
through the empty sky, till the sea-birds 
meet them, and break them iuto fragments 
with their sharp-sected wings. 

There is a very merry party forward, in 
the second cabin. Among them is a humorous 
character from the south of France, who is 
going to Russia to superintend a sugar manu- 


* At Tornea, in Sweden, on the twenty-first of June. 
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factory belonging to some Russian seigneur. 
He has been established by common consent 
chief wag and joke-master in ordinary to the 
Prussian Eagle. I hear shouts of laughter 
from where he holds his merry court long 
after Iam snug inmy berth ; and the steward 
retails his latest witticisms to us at dinner, 
hot and hot, between the courses. He lives 
at free quarters, for his jests’ sakes, in the 
way of wines, spirits, and cigars ; and I don’t 
think the steward can have the heart to take 
any money of him for fees or extras at the 
voyage’s end. “ Qu’il est gai!” says the French 
actress, admiringly. As a wag he must, of 
course, have a butt: and he has fixed on a 
little, snuffy, old Frenchwoman, with a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief tied round her 
head, who, with a large basket, a larger 
umbrella, and no other perceptible luggage, 
started up suddenly at Stettin. She has got 
a passport with Count Orloff’s own signature 
appended to it, and does not seem to mind 
the Russians a bit. Who can she be? The 
Czar’s fostermother, perhaps. The funny 
Frenchman (who never saw her before in his 
life) now calls her “ maman,” now assumes to 
be madly in love with her, to the infinite 
merriment of the other passengers ; but she 
repulses his advances with the utmost good 
humour, and evidently considers him to be a 
wag of the first water. Many of this good 


fellow’s jokes are of a slightly practical 
nature, and would, in phlegmatic English 


society, probably lead to his being kicked by 
somebody; but to me they are all amply 
redeemed by his imperturbable good humour, 
and his frank, hearty laughter. Besides, he 
won my heart in the very commencement by 
making a face behind Miss Wapps’s back so 
supernaturally comic, so irresistibly ludicrous, 
that Grimaldi, had he known him, would 
have been jaundiced with envy. The great 
Captain Steffens favours this jovial blade, and 
unbends to him, they say, more than he has 
ever been known to do to mortal second- 
cabin passenger. 

The ill-boding Captain Smith came to my 
berth last night, with arattlesnake-like smile, 
to tell me we were off Hango Head (a fit 
place for such a raven to herald), and to 
refresh my memory about the ice ; and here, 
sure enough, this Tuesday morning, we are 
in the very thick of floating masses of the 
frozen sea! Green, transparent, and assuming 
every kind of weird and fantastic shapes, 
they hem the Preussischer Adler round, 
cracking and groaning “like noises in a 
swound,” as the Ancient Mariner heard 
them. Warm and balmy as the May air 
was yesternight, it is now piercing cold ; 
and I walk the deck a very moving bale of 
furs, which the courteous Russian has insisted 
on lending me. We are obliged to move with 
extreme caution and slowness, stopping 
altogether from time to time; but the ice 
gradually lessens, gradually disappears ; the 
shores of the Gulf keep gradually becoming 
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more distinct ; and, on the Russian side, I 
can see white houses and the posts of the 
telegraph. 

About noon on Tuesday, the twentieth of 
May, turning at the gangway to walk towards 
the steamer’s head, I see a sight that does 
my eyes good. I have the advantage of 
being extremely short-sighted, and a view 
does not grow, but starts upon me. And 
now, all fresh and blue, and white, and 
sparkling and dancing in the sunlight I see a 
scene that Mr. SranriELD might paint—a 
grove of masts, domes and steeples, and 
factory chimneys; a myriad of trim yachts 
and smaller craft, and, dotting the bright blue 
water like the Seven Castles of the Devil, 
with tier above tier of embrasures bristling 
with cannon, the granite forts of the im- 
pregnable Cronstadt. There is a big guard- 
ship behind us, and forts and guns on every 
side, and I feel that I am in for it. 

“Lads, sharpen your cutlasses,” was the 
signal of the Admiral who didn’t breakfast 
in Cronstadt and dine in St. Petersburg. Let 
me put a fresh nib to my goosequill, and see 
what I can do, in my humble way, to make 
some little impression on those granite walls, 
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Tue Court Circular in general is dreary 
reading ; exceptions, however, are possible, 
For instance, the daily doings, dressings, and 
dinings of Pharaoh, Semiramis, Alexander, or 
Charlemagne, would now be full of interest. 
Another state and its sovereign have just 
passed away into the distant realms of 
ancient history; but before it is utterly 
vanished into vapour and shrouded from 
view behind the veil of the past, we will 
make use of one of the Messrs. Routledge’s 
publications, The Private Life of an 
Eastern King, to show what a Court Cir- 
cular would and must have been, if given by 
the journals of the kingdom Oude,—(which 
pronounce as if it rhymed with “proud.”) 

It is as well to premise that Lucknow 
itself is an eccentric city. It is impossible to 
tell where it begins and where it ends, 
There are no walls to mark its limits, and as 
you approach, it is always seen commencing 
and leaving off again, and what promises to 
be the city itself is always turning out to be 
an undecided suburb. Then there are palaces, 
where nothing is palatial, and an army which 
can do most things except fight ; there are 
books of royalty, which their owner cannot 
read, and courtiers of royalty whom their 
master cannot control. But foremost amongst 
Oriental show-things is always atomb, That 
of the un-present king’s grandfather resembles 
a bazaar—that is to say, an English bazaar ; 
and so obviously do the numberless objects 
thus incongruously thrown together in honour 
of the deceased monarch seem intended for 
sale, that the royal umbrella is exposed to | 
insult, by the temptation to ask the price of 
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some of them. There are Indian fans which| but this is dry work!” his majesty ex 
are never in motion, and French clocks which | claimed, stretching himself, when it came to 
keep miscellaneous time ; European chande-/ his turn to read once more. “Let us have a 
liers placed conveniently upon the floor, and | glass of wine, master.” 

wall-shades perched pleasantly in the middle| The glass of wine led to conversation, the 
of the hall ;—bits of Birmingham machinery | books were pushed away, and the lesson 
which, like the donkey in the ballad, de-} ended after having occupied full ten minutes. 

















cidedly ‘wouldn’t go,’ and swords of all 
nations, which, like the legitimate drama at 
home, seem as if they wouldn’t ‘draw ;’— 
bootjacks of a scientific kind, which are 
admirably adapted for catching the leg of the 
operator, like a man-trap ;—a copy of Frank 
Stone’s ‘ Last Appeal,’ with ‘lot two hundred 
and ninety-six,’ on a square ticket in the cor- 
ner, and ditto of Frank Stone’s ‘ Heart’s Mis- 
givings, with an ancient inscription appended | 
to it, informing the public that it might at 
one time have been had for the sum of six- | 
teen rupees ;—more French clocks with mir- 
rors: more French clocks with pictures ; and | 
more French clocks, with wooden shepherds, 
more or less influenced by machinery, and 
who look after their sheep in a spasmodic} 
manner, whenever the hour — always the 
wrong one — condescends to strike. Then} 
comes, or rather next stands—an effigy—war- 
ranted correct—of the Borak on which Ma- 
hommed was carried to Heaven. He is the} 





full size of life, but here the resemblance to 
anything living or breathing ends ; a happy | 
arrangement which obviates all theological 
discussions as to the propriety of imitating 


living things. Indeed, all such effigies in this | 
orthodox building are of objects which must | 
be altogether incomprehensible to gods or | 
men. Next comes a patent knife-grinding 

machine, and by the side of it a wooden horse, 

marked ‘Manby and Co., carver and gilder, 

Calcutta.’ A warming-pan is one of the most | 
conspicuous objects. These various properties 
are contained in a solemn Temple of the Dead ; 
which is located by the side of a stone} 
marked by the footprint of Mahommed. But 
the Sepulchral Museum must not detain us 
too long from producing the promised Court | 
Circular. 

Yesterday—or to-morrow, for it is all one | 
now—His Majesty Nassir-u-deen Hyder, the 
asylum and refuge of the universe, was/ 
attended as usual, about twelve o'clock, by | 
Sofraz Khan, “ the illustrious chief,” the title | 
of nobility bestowed by his majesty on the! 
European barber who dresses his hair, After | 
the ceremony, the English tutor—who was 
employed to teach his native language to the 
king, for the moderate consideration of some- 
thing like fifteen hundred pounds a-year—was 
admitted. 

“ Now, master "—(his majesty always calls | 
his tutor “ master ”)—“ now, master, we will | 
begin in earnest.” 

The tutor read a passage from the Spec- 
tator, and the king read it after him. The | 
tutor began to read again. 

“Boppery bopp !”"—(a native exclamation | 
equivalent to, Oh, dear me !)—“ Boppery bopp, 





Surgeon Jones, one of the king’s aides-de- 
camp appointed by the British resident, and 
whom the king delights not to honour, had 
the honour of being introduced. 

“Jones,” said his majesty, “will you play 
me a game of draughts ?” 

“ With great pleasure. I shall be honoured 
in playing with your majesty,” was Jones's 
reply. 

“For a hundred gold mohurs—a hundred 
and sixty pounds sterling,” said the king. 

“T cannot afford to play for a hundred 
gold mohurs, your majesty ; I am but a poor 
man.” 

“ Master,” said the king, turning quickly 


}round to the tutor, “will you play me at 


draughts for a hundred gold mohurs ?” 
“Your majesty honours me; I shall be 
delighted.” 
The board was brought—the men were 


| placed—the game was commenced. The tutor 


was an excellent chess and draughts player ; 
but this morning, although the king played 
badly, the tutor played worse. While the 
tutor was playing so wretchedly, in spite 
of striving to do his best, the barber engaged 
the king’s opponent in conversation, and his 
majesty slily took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to alter the position of some of the 
pieces on the board. The game was finished. 
The tutor was beaten. 

“You owe me a hundred gold mohurs,” 
said triumphant majesty. 

“T do, your majesty ; I shall bring them 
this evening.” 

“Don’t forget,” was Majesty’s reply, as he 
walked off to the billiard-table, where he won 
again, as he invariably does, although it is no 
easy matter to manage it adroitly. But the 
necessary and useful friend was ready at 
hand, to touch the balls slily occasionally, 
always in favour of the king and against his 
adversary,—now to keep one ball from the 

ocket, and now to send another erring one 
into it. It is the etiquette not to beat his 
majesty in anything. 

The royal and European party then pro- 
ceeded to the large walled-in garden, where 
animal fights often take place, and which is 
some three or four acres in extent. No 
native attendant is admitted within its pre- 
cincts whilst the Western strangers are 
there with the king. Either some one hal 
been describing the game of leap-frog to his 
majesty, or else he had seen some pictures of 
it; but it had taken his fancy mightily. 
The natives had been left, as usual, without 
the garden, the heavy gates were swung to, 
and majesty commanded that the sport 
should forthwith begin. The captain of the 
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body-guard made a back for the tutor ; the 
librarian stood for the portrait-painter. | 
Away went the high and mighty person-| 
ages, like schoolboys, beginning with very | 
low backs—for none of them were very| 
expert in the game—but gradually making | 
backs higher and higher. ‘The noble quintett | 
found it rather hot work. The king did not) 
long stand a quiet spectator of the scene ; he | 
determined to try too. His majesty, as his| 
dutiful and undutiful subjects are aware, is | 
very thin, and not over strong. The librarian 
happened to be nearest to him at the time ; 
and he ran towards him, calling out. The 
librarian Joyally made a back, and the 
sportive sovereign went over easily enough ; 
being very light, and a good horseman, he 





would have given a good deal to have been 
excused; but his majesty would have it so, 
and to have refused would have given mortal 
offence. The librarian ran, and vaulted; 
balls, which was induced by the following | 
train of reasoning: Christmas-time is just | 
past. Christmas is called in India the great | 
day of the sahebs, and became the subject of 
de 
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ample; and soon every one was pelting right 
and left. The yellow flowers served as 
snowballs, aud the whole of the select 
assembly entered into the game with hearty 
good-will. The king bore his share in the 
combat right royally, discharging three mis- 
siles for one that was aimed at him. He 
laughed, and enjoyed the sport amazingly, 
Before concluding, the combatants were all a 
mass of yellow leaves; they stuck in the 
hair and clothes, and on the king’s London 
hat, in a most tenacious way. It was a 
delightful result that the king was amused ; 
he had found out a new pleasure, which he 
proposes to enjoy as long as those yellow 
flowers continue in bloom. The gardeners 
afterwards set the garden to-rights again. 

While his majesty was reposing after the 
afternoon’s exertions, the nawab, or prime 
minister and commander of the forces, 
Rooshun-u-Dowlah, and the general at the 
head of the police, Rajah Buktawri Singh by 
name, were admitted to an audience by his 
majesty, respecting a point of etiquette. The 
real ground of their complaint was, that the 
favour and intimacy which the European 
members of the household enjoy, are by 
no means pleasing to the higher native 
nobility of Oude—nay, are altogether dis- 

leasing. When the illustrious barber was 
“ the Indian grandees were but secondary 
beings. 

The barber, who is also park-ranger and 
head of the menagerie, being admitted to 
present his monthly bill to his majesty, en- 
tered with a roll of paper in his hand, At 
Lucknow, and in India generally, long docu- 
ments, legal and commercial, are usually 
written, not in books, or on successive sheets, 
but on a long scroll, strip being joined to 
strip for that purpose, and the whole rolled 
up like a map. 

“Ha, khan!” said the king, observing him; | 
“the monthly bill, is it 2?” 

“It is, your majesty,” was the smiling 
reply. 

“ Come, out with it. 
Unroll it, khan.” 


Let us see the extent 











succeeded in the vault without difficulty. 
down went the back, and down went the 
vaulter with it. His majesty and the 
guardian of the Oudean manuscripts went 
rolling together amongst the flower-beds. 
The king got up, a little annoyed, exclaiming, 
“Boppery bopp, you are as heavy as an 
elephant!” ‘The librarian feared his royal 
master would be in a passion; but, mag- 
napimously, he was not at all. The barber 
adroitly made a back for him forthwith, and 
over he went blithely. The lightest of the 
august party was not far off; and the king 
made a back for him, and succeeded in 
etting him safely over, without accident or 
Cciiktge. It was then all right. Away 
they went, vaulting and standing, round and 
round, until majesty was tired out, and 
wanted iced claret to cool him. 

iberation and debate by the king in| 
council, Christmas sports led to a descrip- 
tion of what winter was ; winter led to snow ;| The king was in a playful humour ; and 
snow, to snowballing. ‘The privy-councillors| the barber was always in the same mood as 
described to his majesty the art and pastime |the king. He held the end of the roll in his 
of snow- balling, as well as they could. Toa/hand, and threw the rest along the floor, 
royal inquirer who has never seen snow, it is| allowing it to unroll itself as it retreated. | 
not very easy to describe it vividly. To aid| It reached to the other side of the long apart- 
the elucidation, the king’s garden abounds| ment, a goodly array of items and figures, 
with a large yellow flower, the African mari- | closely written too. The king wanted it 
gold, the smaller varieties of which are used | measured. A measure was brought, and the 
to ornament houses in Calcutta at Christmas-| bill was found to be four yards and a-half | 
time. It is not quite so large as a dahlia, | long. The amount was upwards of ninety 
but somewhat similar in form and appear-|thousand rupees, or upwards of nine thou- 
ance. When the snow-balling had been de-| sand pounds, The king looked at the total, 
scribed to the king as well as his instructors|and said, as he did so, “ Larger than usual, 
and advisers could describe it, he pulled | khan.” 
three or four of these yellow flowers, and} “Yes, your majesty; the plate, the new 
threw them at the librarian, who happened | elephants, the chandeliers, the rhinoceroses, 
to be the most distant of the party. The|the—” 


The king then stood for the librarian, who | 
To leap-frog succeeded a game of snow- 
good courtiers all followed the royal ex-| “Qh, it’s all right, I know,” said the king, 
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interrupting him. “Take it to the nawab, 
and tell him to pay it.” 

“The khan is robbing your majesty,” whis- 
pered an influential courtier ; “his bills are 
exorbitant.” 

“Tf I choose to make the khan a rich man, 
is that anything to you—to any of you? || 
know his bills are exorbitant. Let them be) 
| so; it is my pleasure. He shall be rich,” 
was the king’s indignant answer. 

Dinner was served at nine o’clock, the 
usual dinner-hour in the palace, in the pri-| 
vate dining-room. According to the account | 
of an Agrarian reporter, the visitor enters the 
residence of the Brother of the Sun in the 
European manner, by the door, the windows | 
being placed too high for the purpose, He} 
next finds himself—or rather loses himself— | 
in a hall of ludicrously large dimensions, 
which he abandons for a staircase absurdly | 
small. Having carefully fallen up this con- 
trivance, he emerges, with a crushed crown, 
whitened elbows, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion, into the throne-room, where, for the 
first time, he is able to view the government 
of Oude in its proper light. The truth flashes 
upon him for the first time. The world of 
Oude is a stage, and its king and ministers | 
merely players. Nothing could give one a} 
more lively reminder of the coulisses of a) 
theatre than this same throne-room. There | 
is the same gorgeousness tempered by gloom ; | 
the same grimy glitter, dazzling dirt, and| 
delicate effects which will not bear inspection. | 
You can scarcely put the small end of your! 
cheeroot (even if the lord-chamberlain would | 
allow you) between the jewels with which 
the throne is covered; and yet this same 
throne is not nearly so splendid as those 
from which burlesque kings make puns any 
night at the Lyceum Theatre. The jewels 
have a Brummagem look, and may be 
strongly suspected to be no better than they 
should be. The general furniture too of the 
place—or rather the particular furniture, for 
the upholstery is exceptional—is all in too 
admirable keeping to be otherwise than 
absurd. It seems to have got there by acci- 





dent, and to remain because it was nobody's | 


business to put it out of the way ; just as you 
see a couch or an arm-chair behind the scenes 
of a theatre, in company with a mossy bank, 
and the diminutive bit of a cottage, beneath 
the window of which the lover with weak legs 
serenades the lady with strong affections. 
The army materially heightened the thea- 
trical aspect of the place. The men were all 
stage-soldiers, as far as their difference of age, 
height, arms, dress and discipline is concerned. 
They manifested the same fear of getting into 
anybody’s way which we notice in all dramatic 
corps, the same dismal consciousness that the 
are only supernumeraries, and that, althoug 
they may be compelled some day to go through 
a few forms of hostility, they were obliged 
to perform their parts respectfully, and 
not forget their own humble position, As 
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far as seediness and tatters go, they were ona 
par, perhaps, with the army of King Richard 
the Third, after a long strolling campaign, 
and some five hundred performances in 
barns and booths ; but they exceeded these 
hardy veterans in some respects. 

A little before nine, his majesty made 
his appearance in the ante-room, where his 
guests were waiting, leaning on the arm 
of his favourite, the barber, and ushered b 
the foremost of the native officials, the lord- 
chamberlain, with his silver staff of office— 
the instrument with which he sticks at 
nothing in the management of his master’s 
affairs. He has a subordinate (everybody in 
the East has a subordinate), whose chief pecu- 
liarity is a complicated incentive to risibility, 
a remarkable turban, invented by his en- 
lightened sovereign for the amusement of the 
Europeans, in whom he so highly delights. 
His majesty was dressed ina plain black Eng- 
lish suit, with a dress coat, a black silk neck-tie, 


|and patent-leather boots. The world knows 


that his majesty was a gentlemanly-looking 
man, remarkable for a certain kingly grace, 
and for the pleasing expression of his ver 

light sepia-tinted countenance. His black 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches contrasted 
well with the colour of his cheeks, and set off 
a pair of black piercing eyes, small and keen. 
He was thin, and of the middle height, much 
taller than his friend the barber, who was 
muscular and healthy-looking, making up in 
breadth what he wants in stature. The 


barber wore outward habiliments exactly 


similar to those of his patron. The first 
remark his majesty made was addressed to 
the tutor : 

“Well, master, have you brought the gold 
mohurs ?” 

“T have, your majesty ; they are below in 
my palanquin, Shall I bring them here ?” 

“ Nonsense, master, keep them. Send them 
home again. Do you think I want your 
money? Jones thought I wanted his. Did 
you see how I made the pig eat dirt? 
Wallah, but I hate him!” 

The scene in the dining-room, as the royal 
party took their places at the table, was a 
mixture of occidental comforts and oriental 
display. The king was seated in a gilt arm- 
chair, raised a few inches above the level of 
the floor. He occupied the middle of one 
side of the table, and his guests sat on either 
hand. The opposite side of the table was 
left unoccupied, partly for the convenience of 
the servants when removing and placing 
dishes on the table, but chiefly that his 
majesty might see without difficulty what- 
ever entertainments there were for the even- 
ing’s amusement. As soon as the company 
had taken their seats, half a dozen female 
attendants, richly dressed and distinguished 
for their beauty, came from behind a gauze 
curtain or screen which occupies one end of 
the room. It is os Lucknow eti- 
quette to gaze upon these ladies too curiously, 
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Their office is to wave fans made of peacocks’ j half to the tutor, who sat next him. No 
feathers, backwards and forwards gently over |one replied. The barber re-appeared, and the 
the king. They took their station noiselessly | king made the same observation to him, 

behind the king’s chair. He madenoremark.| “Nothing is easier, sire, than to see how 
No one seemed to regard them atall. It was she would look,” was the barber's reply. 

the ordinary routine of the dinner-table. They | A gown and other articles of European i 
plied their graceful task silently and mono- female attire were sent for from the barher's | 
tonously the whole evening, fanning, and | house, he being a married man; and when 
attending to the king’s hookah by turns,| they were brought Nuna was told to retire 


! 


relieving each other in regular succession, 
until his majesty was assisted from the table 
into his harem. The cookery was excellent ; 
soup, fish, joints, curry and rice, pastry, and 
dessert. The wines were claret, Madeira, 
and champagne, all of excellent quality, and 


rendered more delicious by being iced pre-| 


viously. The dessert was composed of the 
richest and most luscious fruits that tropical 
luxuriance can produce. 
the evening’s amusements began. Some 
tumblers exhibited their calisthenic feats— 
men who appeared to have no bones in their 
bodies, but could tie themselves up in knots, 
walk avy way but that in which Nature in- 
tended, outdo the monkey in monkey-like 
tricks, and go away well pleased if people 
laughed at them. Then the court-jesters had 
a keen encounter of wits, accompanied with 


arrant buffoonery, not unlike the performances | 


of harlequin and pantaloon and clown in 
English pantomimes. And then, some con- 
jurors exhibited their feats of devilry and 
snake-charming, ‘The nautch-girls exhibited 
their fine figures in graceful attitudes, ad- 
vancing and retiring, now with one hand 
held over the head, now with the other. 
Their faces were not so captivating as those 
of the female attendants behind his majesty ; 
but their forms were perfectly moulded, and 
they managed their limbs with a graceful 
dexterity not to be surpassed. Attendant 
musicians played upon a species of lute and 


With the dessert, | 


land put them on. The quails came, and the | 
fight proceeded on the table until the turn of | 
|the rival cocks should arrive. Nunare-ap- | 
| peared in her new costume. A more wretched | 
transformation it is hardly possible to con- | 
ceive. The clothes hung loosely about her, 
She felt that she was ridiculous, All grace 
was gone: all beauty was hidden. She took 
her place again witha disheartened look. The 
king and the barber laughed heartily at her | 
plight, whilst hot scalding tears coursed down | 
Nuna’s cheeks, The attendant females had 
no pity for her ; but chuckled at her disgrace, 
turning up their pretty lips. 

The revel proceeded; songs {were sung, | 
His majesty became gradually more and 
more affected with the wine he had taken, 
until his consciousness was almost gone. 
He was then assisted by the female attend- | 
ants and two sturdy eunuchs, and so led off | 
to the harem. It was astonishing how like 
a dranken king looked, to an ordinary drunken 
mortal, The guests rose from table, and | 
wandered about the palace. It was all open | 
to them except the sleeping apartments; | 
before which, as usual, the native female 
sepoys, with muskets at their shoulders, paced | 
noiselessly. All was silent and deserted; a | 
native servant here and there, with his 
clothes wrapped round him—head, feet, and 
jall, bandaged up—lay on a mat asleep, not 
ito be awoke by any amount of noise. 
| And so ends our abstract of the edifying 








tamborine behind them, advancing and re-|manner in which one day was employed by | 
treating with them, and accompanying the | King Nassir-u-deen Hyder, at the Court of 
instruments with their voices. The instru-| Lucknow. Manyotherdays might besketched, | 
mental was the leading part of the musical | that were similarly and yet diversely occu- | 
performance—the voice accompanied it,| pied. Nassir was succeeded on the throne 
rather than it the voice. The Cashmere | by one of his uncles, a cripple, whom he had 
nautch-girl, Nuna, of whom the king had | repeatedly ill-treated and insulted grossly. 
lately been so doatingly fond, was present, | The son of that uncle is the king who is now 
after a week’s absence, occasioned by some | dethroned, and who quitted Lucknow on the 
native holidays. At her re-appearance, she | thirteenth of March last (without eliciting one 
looked, and sang, and danced, as well as! expression of regret from his subjects) to 
ever. | commence his journey to England. His 
“Boppery bopp!” exclaimed his majesty,| mother and brother are already in London 
yawning as he gazed at her, “but she to sue for compensation for the loss of the 
wearies me. Is there no other amusement, Augean stable, which the British Hercules 
this evening! Let us have a quail-fight or a has cleansed. 
cock-fight, khan barber.” | If Lucknow has lost in splendour, it has 
The barber rose to order the quails and the | certainly gained in purity. For much more 
cocks, The king looked at Nuna with lan- that is startling and wonderful than we have 
guid satiety. related respecting it, the curious reader must 
“T wonder how she would look in a Euro- consult the strange but truthful pages of 
pean dress,” he observed, half to himself, “The Private Life of an Eastern King.” 
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